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THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools held late in March was one of the most 
successful in the history of the association. Among the important 
actions taken were the adoption of a new series of standards for 
colleges, the approval of a number of detailed statements of stand- 
ards for high-school courses, and the adoption of an order to print 
these standards. The association listened to various reports and 
discussions. Notable among these were the address of the president, 
Milo H. Stuart, of Indianapolis, on the duties of the high-school 
principal, and the report presented by Professor C. O. Davis on the 
size of classes and the distribution of the teacher’s time. The 
latter will be published in the June number of the School Review. 
Another report of interest was the following report showing the 
extent to which school systems of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools have departed from the 8-4 plan 
of school organization. The data were secured through a question- 
naire issued in February, 1923, to 1,160 schools by Inspector J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan. This report is based on the 
first 877 questionnaires returned. 
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It is evident that the junior high school movement has affected the organi- 
zation of more than half of the school systems whose high schools are accredited 
by the North Central Association. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 
UNDER EACH OF THE PLANS ENUMERATED 


Number Percentage 


376 
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Of the 877 school systems reporting, 501, or 57.1 per cent, have departed 
from the 8-4 plan and have adopted some of the features of the junior high 
school. In 1917-18, Professor C. O. Davis made a similar study and found 
that 25 per cent of the accredited schools of the association had departed to some 
extent from the 8-4 plan of school organization and had taken steps to 
develop a six-year high-school system. 

Of the 376 systems at present on the 8-4 plan, 141, or 37.5 per cent, have 
definite plans for departing from the 8-4 plan. Some of these will change next 
year. When the number planning to depart from the 8-4 plan is added to the 
present sor non-8-4 systems, there is a total of 642, or 73.2 per cent of the sys- 
tems, on some non-8-4 plan of organization and 26.8 per cent on the traditional 
8-4 plan. 

Nearly all of the systems proposing a change from the 8-4 plan are planning 
to adopt the 6-3-3 plan. 

Of the systems proposing a change, 81 per cent reported that they will have 
separate buildings for their intermediate grades. 

As to the name used, 74.1 per cent of the systems organized with inter- 
mediate schools use the name “junior high school”; 21.3 per cent use “depart- 
mental school”; and 4 per cent use “intermediate school.” 


A vigorous protest was made against the increase which was 
adopted last year in the number of semester hours of education 
required to be taken in college by prospective teachers in high 
schools. The protest led to the ordering of a referendum of all of 
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the members of the association to be taken during the year. The 
retiring president of the association was made chairman of a com- 
mittee to conduct the referendum and report its results to the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools at the next meeting. 

Another matter which came up for consideration was the accept- 
ance of courses not given in the department of education as absolving 
in part the requirement for training in education. It is the practice 
of some colleges to count as education such courses as the history 
of mathematics, and one example was cited of the acceptance of a 
course in the history of French literature because this course con- 
tained some mention of Rousseau. It was voted that all courses 
counted as education shall be published in the catalogue under 
the department of education and that the full list shall be reported 
each year to the Commission on Secondary Schools. This will 
inhibit the practice of substituting various miscellaneous and 
indefensible courses for genuine professional training in education. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


The meeting of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals held in the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, February 26 
to March 1, 1923, had the largest attendance in the history of the 
association. The average attendance at each of the six sessions 
was about six hundred. Over three hundred attended the banquet 
on February 26. 

In building the program, a letter with two questions was sent 
to a number of professors of secondary education and to more than 
a hundred high-school principals. The first question was, “If 
your board should send you to visit your choice of high schools in 
six cities, what particular administrative problems would you 
investigate on that trip?’’ The second question was, “Give the 
names of those best fitted to discuss these topics.’””’ Some have 
probably criticized the program because it was not a “core’’ pro- 
gram, but the program included what secondary-school adminis- 
trators considered to be many of their outstanding problems. Ifa 
program is to be judged by the number in attendance at each session 
and by the animated discussions which followed each paper, then 


ae 
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the program was a success. Many of those who took part distrib- 
uted printed matter, which made it possible for those in attendance 
to carry back home valuable notes for further study and immediate 
use. 

The secretary has increased the number of yearbooks 50 per 
cent on account of the increased membership. The seventh year- 
book has been published, and copies have been sent to the member- 
ship of the association. Anyone interested in becoming a member 
should send two dollars to Secretary H. V. Church, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

On Tuesday afternoon, three conferences were held: one for 
the junior high school, one for the small high school and the rural 
high school, and one for the large high school. So many attended 
these conferences that the rooms were overcrowded. Those in 
charge realize that the adolescent is the problem and that both 
junior high school and senior high school principals and teachers 
must study this problem together. The work and the glory are 
sufficient for the united efforts of all. 

The joint session with the National Association of Deans of 
Women was another innovation. The enthusiasm that greeted the 
speakers and the large number who took part in the discussion 
paved the way for the unanimous request that there be a joint 


session next year. 
H. V. 


THE SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 


Congress was moved in the closing days of its last session to 
consider the problem of reorganizing the school system of the 
national capital. A report was rendered by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia which set forth the program 
of reform which seemed to the subcommittee to be wise. In the 
preparation of this program State Superintendent Finegan co- 
operated by writing a vigorous report which is a clear and forceful 
statement of the best legal basis for the system and the best plan 
of internal organization. 

Superintendent Finegan is undoubtedly one of the foremost 
authorities in this country on school law. He recommends a com- 
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plete reconstruction of the legal framework of the Washington 
system. At present the board of education is without authority. 
The committees of Congress do all of the real administering of the 
schools. The recommendations of Superintendent Finegan change 
this situation and make the board of education a strong and effective 
body. 

Every school man and woman in the country ought to get behind 
this movement to reorganize the Washington school system along 
rational lines. During the long recess, let the Congressmen hear 
from their constituents, not once, but again and again, the demand 
that Superintendent Finegan’s recommendations be carried out. 

There is a paragraph in the statement dealing with the internal 
organization of the schools which is so impressive in its clearness and 
wisdom that it is quoted in full. 

Washington has adopted in principle the 6-3-3 plan of school organization 
and is adjusting its school program to it as rapidly as its building program will 
permit. This is highly commendable and is squarely in line with the best prac- 
tice in other cities. 

The best educational thought and practice recognize the six years from six 
to twelve approximately as constituting the period of elementary education 
and the six years from thirteen to eighteen approximately as the period of 
secondary education. This twofold division of the twelve-year period devoted 
to public education is based upon the broad yet significant physical and mental 
differences that exist between childhood and adolescence. While the transition 
from childhood to adolescence is gradual, occurring about the age of twelve 
years, it is characterized by sufficiently marked and distinctive changes in the 
child’s mental and physical growth to warrant corresponding changes in the 
school program and organization. The elementary period concerns itself 
chiefly with giving to children the common tools essential to a common citizen- 
ship. The secondary period recognizes the development of individuality in the 
youth, his efforts to find himself, and, having discovered his bent, his right to 
develop it as fully as possible. 

The secondary period divides broadly into two periods: First, a try-out 
period, when the developing youth has the opportunity, through an enriched 
and varied curriculum of educational activities, to discover lines of individual 
development with considerable concentration of effort and time. This first 
period and the second more advanced period which follows it by general educa- 
tional practice comprise three years each. Hence the 6-3-3 plan of organi- 
zation, so-called, of the twelve-year period, six years devoted to elementary 
education and two periods of three years each devoted to secondary education. 
The school organization designed to carry out the purposes of the first three- 
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year period of secondary education has come to be called the junior high school, 
and the second three years the senior high school. 
The recommendations which follow, covering a program of education for 
the schools of the District of Columbia are based, accordingly, upon the 6-3-3 
plan. 
AGRICULTURE FOR CITY BOYS 


The State Department of Public Instruction of New Jersey has 
issued the following bulletin. 


The pupils of the agricultural course of the Paterson High School cleared 
$7,638.00 the past season on their farm projects. These projects are a part of 
their school work in agriculture, and the money represents the returns received 
while working for successful farmers. ‘They are on the farms securing practical 
experience from April 15 to October 15, and the other six months of the year, 
from October 15 to April 15, they are in the schoolroom studying the practical 
phases of farming and farm life that will fit them to become successful farmers. 

To appreciate the significance of the figures mentioned, it must be realized 
that 90 per cent of the boys studying agriculture in the Paterson High School 
live in the city. Through a wrong interpretation of modern conditions, many 
of our population are drifting to the city. Very little is seen of any movement 
in the other direction, but right in the heart of the silk industry in New Jersey 
there has been going on a slow but steadily increasing movement of boys to the 
country by reason of the agricultural course in this high school. 

The boys studying agriculture at Paterson are not book farmers. There 
are many things connected with the course which disproves that. Not the 
least of these is the fact that they are willing to remain on farms for six months 
each year, to be away from home, and to endure the rigors of farm life alongside 
practical farmers. Furthermore, they show, not only that they can put up 
with the requirements of farm life, but that they can make their services of 
sufficient value to earn money while learning the skills of farming. 

Paterson has been very successful in adapting agricultural instruction to the 
city boy. The department has been in existence there for five years and has 
passed through the various vicissitudes of a new curriculum, and today it has 
progressed so far that the teachers are in a position to demonstrate the success 
of agricultural instruction for city boys. ‘ 

This work at Paterson is just one aspect of the general movement of voca- 
tional agriculture in the public schools of New Jersey. Many of the rural 
districts in the state have successful courses of study designed to train boys 
for the vocation of farming. The State Department of Public Instruction is 
fostering the work, and the aim of those in charge is to make the instruction 
of practical value to the boys who will be the future farmer citizens of the state. 


A SELF-RATING SCORE-CARD FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

In the April, 1922, issue of the School Review, Superintendent 
P. R. Spencer of St. Cloud, Minnesota, published a score-card by 
means of which high-school principals can score their personal quali- 
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fications and their work. This article inspired Professor H. S. 
Tuttle of the Department of Education of the Pacific University to 
prepare a revised card. Professor Tuttle’s card was published 
in the Oregon Teachers’ Monthly and is herewith quoted in 


full. 


A. Personal equipment 
I. Ideals 


I. 
2. 


Have you clearly defined ideals and objectives for education ? 
Does your ideal include the elements of service, integrity, sincerity, 
justice, and self-control ? 


. Are you alert to the demands upon education involved in changing 


social conditions ? 


. Are you committed to the principle of democracy as essential to 


the highest social progress ? 


. Are you energetic, practical, progressive ? 
. Do you take a personal interest in teachets, pupils, school, and 


community ? 


. Preparation 


I. 


4. 


Does your professional training include an A.B. degree with educa- 
tion as major? 


. Does it include an A.M. degree in education or its equivalent ? 
. Have you had experience as a high-school teacher and as principal ? 


(Full credit for two years of teaching and one year as principal; 
deduct one-third for each year less.) 

Have you had contacts aside from academic training through 
business experience, travel, avocational interests, or wide contacts ? 


. Improvement in service 


I. 
2. 


Do you read the leading books on high-school problems ? 
Do you read stimulating books on the larger social phases of educa- 
tion ? 


. Do you read current periodicals including: 


a) Leading national school journals ? 
b) Leading national magazines on current events ? 
c) A daily paper? 


- Do you secure the recreational values to be found in fiction, 


7. 


biography, poetry, art, music, and drama ? 


. Do you attend summer school at least one year in four? 
. Do you frequently visit other schools and attend conferences, 


institutes, and conventions ? 
Do you keep in touch with new high-school text and reference 
books, maps, and apparatus ? 


IV. Health 


I. 


Do you conserve your health by regular and adequate physical 
exercise including some play types? 
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2. Do you conserve your health by rational diet and habits of regularity 


3 


and temperance ? 
. Do you take regular and adequate vacations ? 


B. Business Management 
I. Records 


I 


2 


. Do you keep a cumulative record of information regarding each 
pupil’s 
a) Parentage? 
b) Home conditions ? 
c) Health? 
d) Personality ? 
e) Vocational choice ? 
f) Scholarship ? 
. Do you keep a permanent file of all reports concerning the pupil’s 
a) Employment ? 
b) College standing ? 
c) Other successes ? 


. Participation 


I 


2 
3 
4 


. Do you participate in preparing the school budget ? 

. Do you participate in preparing the superintendent’s report ? 

. Do you participate in selecting textbooks ? 

. Do you participate in recommending teachers for employment or 
promotion ? 


. Economy 


I. 


Have you computed the cost of instruction in terms of subject 
and pupil with a view to the most careful and effective use of public 
money ? 


2. Have you an adequate and not wasteful equipment ? 


4. 


. Are you using space and time to best advantage by recitation 
program, schedule of office and visiting hours, and delegation of 
details to others? 

Is the purchase of supplies systematically regulated ? 


IV. Care of buildings 


I 
2 


3 


. Do you inspect buildings regularly ? 
. Are fire hazards reduced to minimum ? 
. Is sanitation properly safeguarded ? 


C. Supervision of teaching staff 
I. Is co-operation of teachers secured in 


I. 
2. 


Planning the curriculum ? 

School organization, classification of pupils, the grading system, 
improvement of examinations ? 

. Use of intelligence and achievement tests ? 

. Vocational and educational guidance ? 
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II. Do you give constructive criticism in 
1. Securing interest and attention ? 
. Training in study habits ? 
. Training in independent rational thinking ? 
. Discipline and moral training ? 
. Socializing the recitation ? 
. Employing the project principle ? 
. Other current reforms in method ? 
. Scientific improvement of teaching methods ? 
. Do you stimulate your teachers to develop: 
1. Initiative and originality by commending original plans and 
encouraging variety ? 
. Sense of responsibility, by holding them for results without dictating 
details of procedure ? : 
. Professional spirit by attendance at and participation in conventions 
and institutes, by reading, and by visiting other schools? 
. Health and vivacity by guaranteeing against worrying and providing 
for group play ? 
D. Social adaptation of curriculum 
I. Is your curriculum adapted to the present needs of the community, 
based on a survey of economic activities; school population; health; 
interests and future plans of pupils? 
II. Does the curriculum function through the socialized recitation or 


other social types of training ? 
III. Is provision made for individual differences ? 
IV. Is provision made for specific and conscious moral training, direct or 
indirect, for each year in the high school ? 
V. Is the school library utilized as a means of stimulating the interest 
and development of pupils ? 


E. Student relations 
I. Extra-class activities 
1. Do you stimulate your pupils to extra-curricular activities in ways 
that will train them for socially efficient citizenship, e.g., athletics, 
music, journalism, speaking, art ? 

. Do you so guide the social activities of your pupils as to make them 
contribute to this training for socially efficient citizenship ? 

. Do you encourage aesthetic development of pupils through musical, 
dramatic, and literary entertainments by professional artists ? 

. Do you stimulate responsibility for leadership on the part of the 
largest possible number by means of a point system of student 
activities or other device ? 

. Do you advise on interschool contests: literary, athletic, etc. ? 
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II. Physical training 

1. Do you provide for physical training for all pupils adapted to their 
needs, based on physical examination ? 

2. Do you secure the co-operation of each teacher in maintaining the 
health efficiency of the pupils? 

III. Student responsibility 

1. Do you encourage student responsibility in class and study room, 

in school government and discipline ? 
IV. Student attitudes 
1. Do students take you into their confidence ? 
2. Do students welcome your participation in their activities ? 
F. Community relations 
I. Participation 

1. Do you participate and lead in the serious and social activities of 
your community ? 

2. Do you encourage scholarship aid ? 

3. Do you provide aid in securing employment for pupils and 
graduates ? 

. Publicity 

1. Do you keep the public acquainted with the aims, needs, and 
achievements of the school by varied types of publicity, e.g., exhibits, 
visiting days, newspapers ? 

. Conferences 

1. Do you take the community into your confidence by frank discus- 
sions of your aims and policies, e.g., in parent-teacher meetings or 
special community conferences ? 

2. Do you co-operate in the correlation of high school with elementary 
school and college ? 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


The following article appeared recently in the New York Times. 


Pointing out that the Board of Education of New York City recently 
requested the state commissioner of education to recommend to the legislature 
the passing of a law prohibiting secret societies in the public high schools and 
providing penalties for pupils connected with them, the United States Bureau 
of Education says that at present eighteen states have laws on their statute 
books prohibiting such organizations. 

These states, as enumerated in a statement issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, are: California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Vermont, and Washington. In most of these states the district school 
boards are charged with the responsibility of keeping secret societies out of the 
schools and are granted powers to punish pupils who persist in maintaining 
them by refusal of graduation or by expulsion. 

Attention is also called by the Bureau of Education to the action recently 
taken by the school officials in the city of Oakland, California. In a statement 
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signed by the principals of the five high schools of Oakland and approved by 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, the parents of high-school pupils were warned 
of the evil influences exercised by secret societies and were asked to aid the 
school authorities in suppressing all such organizations. The statement reads: 

“The principals and teachers of the high schools of Oakland feel that par- 
ents should be made acquainted with the situation in regard to the existence 
of fraternities and sororities among the students in the high schools of this city. 

“In the year 1909 the state legislature by law prohibited the existence 
of these organizations in the high schools of the state. The passage of this law 
was in response to widespread public sentiment, not only in California, but 
throughout the United States. It was the general belief, supported by almost 
universal testimony of those having charge of the high schools in the country, 
that fraternities and sororities serve to divide the student bodies of the high 
schools in such a way as to impede the growth and threaten the existence of 
that democratic spirit which it is the business of the public schools to foster. 

“These associations encouraged snobbery and the assumption of an arro- 
gant superiority and promoted a narrow and clannish spirit; and, while in some 
instances excellent ideals of conduct and scholarship were advocated, the general 
tendency was toward the cultivation of social cliques at the expense of scholar- 
ship and good standards. Loyalty to their own membership was universal 
and given precedence over loyalty to the rules of the school or the laws of the 
state. This rendered school discipline increasingly difficult and aimed to 
shield and protect the unworthy from the consequences of wrongdoing, and 
high schools, instead of caring for individual needs, found their administrative 
skill taxed to direct and govern aristocratic and exclusive groups, which groups 
in turn courted, and to a considerable degree obtained, the support of influential 
parents and friends outside the school. ‘To meet such impossible situations the 
law prohibiting fraternities in high schools was passed in this and other states. 

“That law is still on the statute books. The principals and teachers of the 
state do not desire its repeal. When this law was passed twenty-one such 
organizations were in the high schools of Oakland, and while these went at least 
into temporary eclipse, the school authorities have been made aware through 
various channels that organizations of this character exist among the students 
of the Oakland high schools as clandestine and illegal groups. There is on file 
in the offices of the high schools a card signed by each student and his parents, 
stating that he does not belong to and will not join any high-school fraternity 
or sorority. Members of such organizations at the present time are thus 
violating their own word and the confidence of their parents, as well as the laws 
of the state and the rules of the board of education. 

“It is the belief of the principals of the high schools that membership in 
such an organization under the present conditions is bound to be a serious 
handicap to the development of that manhood and womanhood which fathers 
and mothers covet for their children. This statement is therefore presented 
to you with the hope that you will actively co-operate with us in seeing to it 
that ideals of loyalty and democracy prevail.” 
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THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
ILLINOIS ON HIGH-SCHOOL 
FRATERNITIES 


In 1919 the legislature of the state of Illinois enacted a law pro- 
hibiting fraternities in high schools. The full text of the law is as 
follows: 


An Act to Prohibit Fraternities, Sororities and Secret Societies in the Public 
Schools of the State, and to Provide for the Enforcement of the Same. 

SEcTIONI. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois represented in 
the General Assembly, That a public school fraternity, sorority, or secret 
society, as contemplated by this Act, is hereby defined to be any organization, 
composed wholly or in part of public school pupils, which seeks to perpetuate 
itself by taking in additional members from the pupils enrolled in such school 
on the basis of the decision of its membership rather than upon the free choice 
of any pupil in the school who is qualified by the rules of the school to fill the 
special aims of the organization. 

Sec. II. That any public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society, as 
defined in Section I of this Act, is hereby declared to be an organization inimical 
to the public good. 

Sec. III. That it shall be the duty of school directors, boards of education, 
school inspectors, and other corporate authority managing and controlling any 
of the public schools of this State, to suspend or expel from the schools under 
their control any pupil of such school who shall be or remain a member of or 
shall join or promise to join, or who shall become pledged to become a member 
of, or who shall solicit any other person to join, promise to join or be pledged to 
become a member of any such public school fraternity or secret society. 

Sec. IV. It shall be unlawful from and after the passage of this Act for 
any person not enrolled in any such public school of this State to solicit any 
pupil enrolled in any such public school of this State to join or to pledge him- 
self or herself to become a member of any such public school fraternity or soror- 
ity or secret society or to solicit any such pupil to attend a meeting thereof, 
or any meeting where the joining of any such public school fraternity, sorority 
or secret society shall be encouraged. Any person violating this section of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100.00) for 
each and every offense. 

Sec. V. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to fraternities, sororities 
or secret societies in the University of Illinois or any of the state normal schools 
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nor to students of these institutions in their relation to such organizations in 
these institutions. 

The first case to reach the Supreme Court of the state arose out 
of the following circumstances: In January, 1922, at the instance 
of a committee of the Parent-Teacher Association of the Spring- 
field High School the board of education announced its intention 
of enforcing the anti-fraternity law. Consultations were held with 
the alumni leaders of the fraternities in the effort to arrive at a 
peaceable agreement. When it appeared that there could be no 
satisfactory outcome from these conferences, the board of education 
notified all pupils whom the principal suspected of being members 
that if they did not resign within a specified time they would be 
suspended or expelled according to the provision of the law. The 
fraternities then applied for an injunction restraining the board 
from this action. The temporary injunction obtained was not 
upheld by the Circuit Court in May, in consequence of which all 
pupils then belonging to fraternities and sororities resigned their 
membership. An appeal was taken by the fraternities, however, 
from the decision of the Circuit Court on the ground of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the law. 

The full decision of the Supreme Court is as follows: 

Robert Sutton, a minor, by his father and next friend, filed a bill to enjoin 
the Board of Education and its officers of Springfield District Number 186, 
from enforcing the provisions of an Act of the Legislature entitled “An Act 
to Prohibit Fraternities, Sororities and Secret Societies in the Public Schools 
of the State, and to Provide for the Enforcement of the Same,” in force July 
1, 1919. The bill alleged the Act is unconstitutional and void. The bill in 
substance alleged complainant was a student in the public schools of the dis- 
trict, and was a sophomore in the high school; that he is a member in good 
standing of the Alpha Omega fraternity, a Greek letter society nationally 
organized and existing in many states; that any person presenting himself for 
membership must have completed the public grade schools, and be a member 
or graduate of a high school; that applications for membership are voted on 
by secret ballot, and if accepted, members are not permitted by the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws to reveal the obligations of the oath administered to them; 
that the objects of the society are the social betterment of its members, social 
intercourse between them and other fraternities, a high standard of morality, 
to encourage obedience to law and indifference to any religious belief or creed. 
The bill alleges complainant received a notice February 9, 1922, from the Board 
of Education that if he did not sever his relations with said fraternity in the 
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manner stated therein, on or before February 20, he would be suspended or 
expelled in accordance with the Act of 1919. A copy of the notice is set out 
in full in the bill, and it informed complainant he would be suspended or 
expelled on the date mentioned unless he withdrew as a member of the society 
or appeared before the board on that date and showed cause why such action 
should not be taken. The notice also stated how proof of withdrawal from the 
society might be made. The bill alleged that fifty-seven other pupils named 
belonged to similar fraternities, sororities or secret societies. The bill further 
alleged that the society complainant is a member of does not hold meetings 
or transact business in the high school, but its business is transacted at homes 
of the members, and in no wise interferes with the discipline of the school or the 
course of study therein. A notice sent by the Board of Education to the parents 
of members of such societies was made part of the bill. The bill alleges the 
schools of the district are organized under the general law, are under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Education, but that the board has no power to control 
the actions of pupils except when attending school, and that any attempt to 
do so is without authority of law. The bill then alleges the Act of 1919 tends 
to discriminate between pupils attending said high school in violation of Article 
4, Section 22 of the State Constitution as special legislation, and is unconsti- 
tutional and void. The prayer is that the Board of Education be enjoined from 
interfering with complainant and other pupils similarly situated, who join in 
the bill, in attendance at said school and the classes therein, and from suspending 
or expelling them. The Board of Education demurred to the bill. The 
court sustained the demurrer and dismissed the bill. This appeal is prosecuted 
from that decree. 

Appellant makes some contention that the bill tenders issues of fact which 
should have been answered, and for that reason the court erred in sustaining 
the demurrer and dismissing the bill. It is apparent from the bill that the 
case made by it is within the scope of the Act of 1919, and if that Act is valid 
the demurrer was properly sustained. The first section of the Act defines a 
public school fraternity, sorority or secret society as one composed wholly or in 
part of public school pupils on the basis of the decision of its membership rather 
than the free choice of any pupil in the school who is qualified by the rules of 
the school to fill the special aim of the organization. The second section 
declares any such organization to be inimical to the public good. The third 
section makes it the duty of boards of education, school directors and other 
managing authority controlling the public schools to suspend or expel any pupil 
who shall be or remain a member of such society. The fourth section pre- 
scribes a penalty for anyone not a pupil to solicit a pupil to join or pledge him- 
self or herself to become a member. The fifth section exempts the University 
of Illinois and state normal schools from the provisions of the Act. 

The argument against the constitutionality of the Act is that it is made the 
duty of the General Assembly, by the Constitution, to provide an efficient system 
of free schools whereby all the children of the state may receive a good common 
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school education, while the Act of 1919 discriminates between pupils, creates 
different classes, affects differently the rights and privileges of pupils in the 
same situation, and subjects certain classes to rules and discipline different 
from others similarly situated, and deprives them of the right to attend the 
public schools and secure an education. It is conceded boards of school direc- 
tors and boards of education are given power by the Act to establish and main- 
tain a system of free schools, Chap. 122 Hurd’s Statute, to establish rules and 
regulations for the government and discipline of the schools under their charge, 
and to suspend or expel any pupil for disobedience and misconduct, but it 
is argued that the Legislature cannot under the Constitution confer on the 
board power to adopt and enforce rules which are unreasonable and discriminate 
between pupils similarly situated, which it is alleged the Statute here under 
consideration does. 

It is admitted by the bill appellant is a member of a Greek letter society, 
composed, in part at least, of high school pupils, which perpetuates itself by 
taking in high school pupils on the basis of the decision of its members, who vote 
by secret ballot, and are not permitted to reveal the obligation of the oath of 
membership; that the local chapter, of which appellant is a member, holds 
meetings, transacts business, and the members conduct themselves as an 
active chapter of the national organization. 

The question then is presented by the bill whether the Legislature had the 
constitutional power to authorize and direct appellees to suspend or expel a 
pupil who remained a member of such society after the Act of the Legislature 
went into effect. 

It is appropriate to notice how appellees proceeded to accomplish that which 
the statute made it their duty to do, all of which is shown by the bill. In 
October, 1919, appellees sent a letter to all the patrons of the school informing 
them of the passage of the Act by the Legislature, to which a copy of the statute 
was attached, and they were requested to read it. A resolution adopted by 
the board September 23, 1919, also accompanied the letter. The resolution 
required a report to the board of all pupils who remained members of any public 
school fraternity, sorority or society, or who joined such society, that they 
might be suspended or expelled. The letter asked the patrons to discuss the 
matter with the pupils in their homes, and stated the law had been presented to 
and discussed with the pupils; that they had been told it must be obeyed, and 
their co-operation was requested. Afterwards a number of pupils, including 
appellant, were reported to the board as remaining members of a forbidden 
society in violation of the law. Such pupils and their parents were notified 
that if the report was true, it was the duty of the board to suspend or expel 
them, and they were informed action would be taken by them February 20, 
1922, at which time they might appear and show cause why no action should be 
taken. Thereupon the bill was filed. A clear case is made of the defiance of 
the law, and of appellees’ authority under it, and the only question for deter- 
mination is whether the statute is a valid law. 
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One of the constitutional provisions relied on by appellant is Section 22, 
Article 4, which provides the Legislature shall not pass local or special laws for 
the management of common schools; another is the provision above referred 
to. Appellant cites cases where this court has held that no child otherwise 
entitled to attend the public schools can be excluded therefrom on account of 
color, but those cases have no application here. The Legislature in its enact- 
ment declared public school fraternities, sororities or secret organizations to be 
‘inimical to the public good,” and directed that pupils who remained members 
of such organizations, or who joined them, should be suspended or expelled. It 
was within the power of appellant, by complying with the law, to remove the 
disqualification. Of course, if the law was in violation of the constitution he 
was not bound to obey it, but the Legislature may, within its constitutional 
powers, confer authority on those having charge of the management and con- 
duct of public schools to provide reasonable regulations and rules for the 
schools and the discipline of the pupils. Every question raised in this case 
has been previously adjudicated by the courts of this and other states. In most 
of the cases decided the question considered was the validity of what may be 
called anti-fraternity society rules adopted by boards of education. Finally 
the legislatures of several states adopted laws on the subject, and the validity 
of such statutes has been passed on in two states at least, and the laws have 
been sustained. We believe no state has held such statute invalid; at least 
we have not had our attention called to any such decision. The powers of 
boards of education to adopt rules for the control and discipline of public schools 
was before this court in 1908 in Wilson vs. Board of Education, 233 Ill. 464. In 
that case we considered a rule adopted by the Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago. The rule was intended to suppress Greek letter societies in the 
public schools. The rule condemned such societies, required the teachers 
to refuse them recognition, forbade the use of the school name by such societies, 
and provided that no one known to be a member of such society should be per- 
mitted to represent the school in any literary or athletic contest or any public 
capacity. A bill was filed by four pupils by their next friends to enjoin the 
board from enforcing the rule. The court sustained the rule and said it was 
not unreasonable nor an unlawful discrimination. The court referred to People 
vs. Wheaton College, 40 Ill. 186, where the trustees had adopted a rule for- 
bidding students to become members of secret societies, and wherein it was held 
the rule was clearly within the powers of the college authorities. Kinzer vs. 
Toms (Iowa), 3 L.R.A. N.S. 496, referred to in the Wilson case was a case 
involving authority of the board to expel a pupil for playing football in violation 
of the rule forbidding it under the auspices of the school or on the schoolhouse 
grounds. The court held the adoption of the rule was a reasonable exercise 
of the board’s power. 

The court in the Wilson case also cited Wayland vs. Board of School 
Directors, 43 Wash. 441, 7 L.R.A. N.S. 352, where the court considered a similar 
rule to the one considered in the Wilson case. In the Wayland case a hearing 
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was had and testimony introduced. In its opinion the court discussed the 
subject of fraternities in high schools and their effect upon the pupils and the 
school management, and held the rule was within the lawful powers of the board 
to enact, that it was a valid rule, and appropriate as a means of preventing the 
influences of secret societies in the schools. 

The validity of an “anti-fraternity rule” of the board of education was again 
before this Court in Favorite vs. Board of Education, 235 Ill. 314, and the rule 
was sustained on the authority of the Wilson case. 

None of the cases we have above cited involved the validity of a statute. 
Since those cases were decided a number of states have passed statutes similar 
to the Illinois statute. Bradford vs. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, 121 
Pac. 929, involved the right of a board of education to expel a pupil from a 
high school on account of membership in a Greek letter society under a statute 
similar to ours. The constitutionality of the statute was challenged, and it 
was Claimed also to violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Normal schools were exempted from the operation of the statute, the 
same as they and the University of Illinois are in our statute. The court said, 
young and immature pupils of the public schools might quite properly form a 
class and be made the subjects of legislation; that those who attended normal 
schools and colleges, being older and of wider experience, were better fortified 
to withstand possible hurtful influence attendant upon membership in secret 
societies than young pupils attending the public schools. The court said: 
‘“We have no doubt that there is a sufficient difference between these last 
mentioned schools and the normal to constitute a proper basis for classification, 
and that the statute applies equally to all of the particular class mentioned.”’ 
On the question whether the statute violated the Federal Constitution the court 
said, the system of public schools was a state institution, subject to the control 
of the constitutional authorities of the state. 

In Mississippi a statute was enacted by the Legislature in 1912 to abolish 
and prohibit Greek letter fraternities and societies, and all secret orders 
among students in the University of Mississippi, and in all other educational 
institutions supported in whole or in part by the state. Section 2 provides 
that no student in the University or in any other educational institution sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the state, who is a member of any of the orders, 

chapters, fraternities, sororities, societies and organizations prohibited, shall 
be permitted to receive any class honors, diplomas or distinctions conferred by 
the institution, nor to compete for any prize offered by any association or indi- 
vidual. It was further provided that any student who was a member of any 
such societies, upon entrance to any of said schools, might file with the chancel- 
lor, president or superintendent an agreement that he would not during his 
attendance at school, affiliate with or attend meetings of such societies, and 
that as long as he complied with the agreement in good faith he should not be 
subjected to the restrictions created by the statute. Section 3 makes it the 
duty of the school authorities to enforce the statute by such rules and punish- 
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ments as they may prescribe. In order to carry out the duties which the act 
of the Legislature imposed on the trustees, they enacted a rule that a student 
applying for admission to the University should be required to sign a statement 
affirming upon his honor that he was not then pledged to become a member of 
any such society, that he had not become a member within sixty days preceding 
the beginning of the school session, and pledging that he would not join any such 
organization while a student, nor encourage the organization of any such socie- 
ties, and other pledges of similar kind. W. P. Waugh applied for admission 
to the University, but on his refusal to sign the pledge required by the trustees, 
he was denied admission to the school. Thereupon he filed a bill to enjoin the 
trustees from enforcing the rule, and to require them to refrain from demanding 
that he sign the pledge which was incorporated in the application for admission 
as a student to the University. The bill alleged the act of the Legislature was 
unconstitutional as being in conflict with the constitutions of the United States, 
and of the state of Mississippi, and that the rule of the trustees was unreasonable 
and ultra vires. The case was reviewed by the Supreme Court in University 
of Mississippi vs. Waugh, 105 Miss. 623, L.R.A. 1915D 588. The court sus- 
tained the statute and the rule of the trustees adopted for its enforcement, and 
said in substance that the educational institutions to which the act applied 
were under the control of the Legislature, and when it passed a law disciplinary 
in its nature, regulating any subject it considered inimical to the welfare of the 
school, it was rot within the power of a court to declare the act unenforcible 
because the court might think it unwise or unnecessary. 

The court said: 

“Both the institutions and the trustees are under the absolute control of 
the Legislature. The Legislature has the undoubted power to pass a law pro- 
hibiting Greek letter fraternities from being organized or carried on at any 
educational institution in the state. The Legislature has the right to say that 
any student desiring to enter any educational institution of the state shall 
renounce his allegiance to any Greek letter fraternity, while he is a student in 
the state institution. The law requires the trustees of the educational institu- 
tions of the state to see that this act is enforced, and in order to do this they 
have a right to exact of any student who desires to enter, as a condition prece- 
dent to his entry, that he will promise to obey the statute law of the state, and 
this is all that the trustees have required. If complainant desires to enter the 
University, all he has to do is to promise obedience to the law of the state, and 
the doors of the University will be open to him.” 

The court held the act violated no provision of either the Federal or state 
constitution. An appeal was prosecuted from the state court’s decision to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Waugh vs. Board of Trustees, 237 U.S. 
589, where the judgment was affirmed and the Supreme Court of the United 
States said, among other things: 

“It is said that the fraternity to which complainant belongs is a moral and 
of itself a disciplinary force. This need not be denied. But whether such 
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membership makes against discipline was for the state of Mississippi to deter- 
mine. It is to be remembered that the University was established by the 
state, and is under the control of the state, and the enactment of the statute 
may have been induced by the opinion that membership in the prohibited 
societies divided the attention of the students, and distracted from that single- 
ness of purpose which the state desired to exist in its public educational institu- 
tions. It is not for us to entertain conjectures in opposition to the views of the 
state, and annul its regulations upon disputable considerations of their wisdom 
or necessity. Nor can we accommodate the regulations to the assertion of a 
special purpose by the applying student, varying, perhaps, with each one, and 
dependent alone upon his promise. 

“This being our view of the power of the Legislature, we do not enter upon 
a consideration of the elements of complainant’s contention. It is very trite 
to say that the right to pursue happiness and exercise rights and liberty are 
subject in some degree to the limitations of the law, and the condition upon 
which the state of Mississippi offers the complainant free instruction in its 
University, that while a student there he renounce affiliation with a society 
which the state considers inimical to discipline, finds no prohibition in the 14th 
Amendment.” 

Our attention is called by appellant to the decision in Wright vs. Board of 
Education of St. Louis, not yet reported, where it was held an anti-fraternity 
rule almost precisely like the rule considered by this court in Wilson vs. Board of 
Education, supra, was invalid and could not be enforced. In its opinion the 
Supreme Court referred to the Wilson case and other cases and said the powers 
of boards of education under the statute of Missouri were more limited than they 
were in some other states, and the court refused to follow decisions of other 
states on that question. 

Appellant was given his choice between suspension or expulsion, and sever- 
ing his connection with the Greek letter society while a pupil in the public 
school. If he had complied with the requirements of the law and the rule of 
the board, his continued attendance at the public school would not have been 
interfered with. The statute does not purport to control pupils in their homes 
or in social activities under the supervision of their parents, but declares that 
the secret societies and organizations defined therein are inimical to the public 
good, and for that reason they are forbidden. The Legislature considered 
such societies detrimental to the good order and best interests of the school, 
and we cannot say the statute is not a reasonable enactment and a valid exer- 
cise of legislative powers for the promotion of the best interests of the schools 
and the discipline and good order therein. We do not regard it as necessary 
to indulge in further comment, in view of previous decisions in this and other 
states, from some of which we have quoted in part. In the cases cited will be 
found full discussions of all the questions raised in this case. The judgment 
of the circuit court is affirmed. 


REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION WITH REFERENCE 
TO MOTION PICTURES 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


It is customary to divide motion pictures into three classes— 
entertainment pictures, educational pictures, and pedagogical 
pictures. This assumes that the function of entertainment is served 
by one type of picture and the function of general education by 
another and that there is in addition a third type which may be 
called pedagogical. 

An illustration will show that this classification is not a sound 
one. A picture like ‘““Nanook of the North” or “Robin Hood” 
is unquestionably entertaining. People go to see such pictures 
because they enjoy them and wish to be entertained. On the other 
hand, assuming that these pictures are authentic, they are also 
informing and educational. 

The separation of motion-picture films into those which enter- 
tain and those which educate creates a distinction which would not 
for a moment be admitted if it were applied to literature. The 
long-established use of literature in the school for educational pur- 
poses indicates that that which is written in the first instance to 
entertain may be regarded also as highly educational. Shake- 
speare’s plays, for example, were not written for the school, but no 
one would question their important educative effect. 

The contention that this distinction is not a sound one does not, 
of course, mean that every entertainment film is educational or that 
the educational value of various entertainment films is equal. It 
simply means that films cannot be divided into two distinct groups 
on the basis of this distinction. 

The distinction between entertainment films and educational 
films is a distinction based on use rather than on the nature of the 
films themselves, A film may be used in the theater before miscel- 
laneous audiences for the purpose of commercial gain. It is under 
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such circumstances used as an entertainment film. The same film, 
however, may be used for the purpose of widening experience, 
developing interests, and furnishing material for constructive 
thought. In such a case the film is used for educational purposes. 

The educator in selecting films for educational purposes will 
undoubtedly emphasize characteristics other than those which 
are emphasized when films are selected to be shown in the theater. 
He will value highly those films which the exhibitor regards as of 
little value. He may regard as positively injurious those films 
which the exhibitor prizes. He selects films for a different purpose 
than the exhibitor. If he could exert his influence, he would require 
a different type of film to be produced than is often produced for 
the exhibitor. The demands of education and of entertainment, 
therefore, are not identical, but it is quite possible that a film which 
is highly entertaining may also be highly educative. 

One purpose of the school, in fact, is to give such training to 
the pupils that they shall secure entertainment and receive the 
greatest satisfaction from objects or activities which are also educa- 
tive. It is at this point that the educator is concerned not only 
with the character of the experiences which the child has in school 
but also with the character of the experiences which he has in the 
home, on the street, and in the theater. The theater may nullify 
the educative effect of the school by setting up an artificial distinc- 
tion between what is educative and what is entertaining and by 
developing an appetite for a type of entertainment which is intellec- 
tually destructive rather than constructive. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the distinction between entertaining 
and educational motion pictures. The distinction between educa- 
tional motion pictures and pedagogical pictures is somewhat obscure. 
Whatever the distinction intended by those who use the terms, the 
term “pedagogical” is an unfortunate one. By the term “ped- 
agogical pictures” is apparently meant those pictures which are 
designed to give specific forms of information and which are designed 
to be used as integral parts of instruction in particular school 
subjects. These films have also been designated “school films” 
or “text films.” These terms are more suitable. Anything is 
pedagogical which is well adapted to serve an educational purpose. 
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A school film or a text film is a film which has been produced design- 
edly for a specific use in teaching a particular subject. 

With this understanding, school films or pedagogical films are 
simply one type of educational films. They are educational films, 
but they are not the only kind of educational films. 

If the classification of films into three types is not valid, why 
has it been made, and what is the background of the distinction ? 
The distinction has been made for the purpose of setting aside 
certain classes of films and withholding them from use in the school. 
The motive of such a distinction is the protection of the commercial 
exhibitor. Educators, of course, will insist on making their own 
decisions regarding what is educational and will never cease their 
efforts until they have succeeded in securing for use in education 
any materials which they consider of sufficient value. 

The discussion thus far is based on the uncompromising view 
that educators must define their own purposes. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means imply that they intend or need to neglect or 
to override legitimate commercial interests. The fear which the 
exhibitor has had of the competition of the school is probably in 
large part unwarranted. It is based on a misunderstanding of the 
reason for the demand of the educator. It expresses itself, there- 
fore, in a manner which the educator cannot accept. But in refusing 
to be bound by the warning that he shall keep his hands off certain 
types of educational material, the educator does not by any means 
intend to have it understood that he will disregard the facts of the 
economic situation. He could not do so if he would. 

We may find a helpful analogy in the field of literature. Many 
literary productions are used regularly in the schools; in fact, many 
of the masterpieces of literature have been printed in special school 
editions. These books are furnished to the schools much more 
cheaply than they are commonly furnished to the general public. 
There is, however, no conflict between their use in the school and 
their use outside the school. This conflict is avoided chiefly by 
the fact that the school uses literary productions after they have 
had their first large general sale. 

This practice has two advantages. It avoids conflict with the 
interests of the publishers, which require that they be reimbursed 
for the expense of publication by a large general sale before the books 
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are sold cheaply to the schools. In the second place, this practice 
allows the process of selection to operate and to distinguish between 
those books which are of permanent value and those which are of 
ephemeral value. In recent years, to be sure, the school has found it 
desirable to make use of current literature, but in this case the school 
uses the editions which are produced for general sale. 

This solution could be applied to motion pictures without any 
loss either to education or to the exhibitors. The school can afford 
to wait to use a film until it has had its first run. This means per- 
haps an interval of one to two years after the film is produced. 
After this period, films are of comparatively little commercial value 
for theatrical exhibition, but they are of as great educational value 
as they ever were. It would probably be desirable to edit such 
films for school use. This editing might consist of eliminating cer- 
tain parts and retitling. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss in detail the 
problems of the administration of motion pictures in the school. 
The purpose of the foregoing remarks is simply to indicate that 
there are ways by which the interests of education may be harmo- 
nized with legitimate commercial interests. The school, of course, 
is dependent on commercial production. If good films are to be 
produced, they will have to be produced by commercial organiza- 
tions. Such organizations, unless they produce only school films, 
depend on commercial exhibitors. The school, in setting up its 
demands, therefore, cannot, and would not if it could, ignore the 
legitimate interests of the producers and the exhibitors. All that 
the school demands is that it shall set up its own purposes and then 
shall be given the same co-operation in pursuing these purposes that 
it is ready to give to those who furnish it with its materials. 

The details of this co-operation will have to be worked out. 
Whether the school should arrange for showings for school children 
in the motion-picture theater, how such exhibitions shall be paid for 
if they are held, whether the school shall show films to adults at 
community gatherings in the school, whether it shall charge admis- 
sion to such showings, and how much the admission charge shall be, 
are all questions of procedure which can be worked out once the 
general principles mentioned are accepted. 
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The educational use of motion pictures demands a classification of 
films which is based on educational considerations. The completion 
of such a classification depends on the thorough development of 
the educational use of motion pictures. The following is offered 
simply as a working basis rather than as a final classification. 

The first type of picture is the dramatic. Dramatic pictures 
represent part of the life-history of particular human beings. These 
dramatic pictures may be fictional or historical. In either case, 
the object of interest is the fortunes of the characters represented. 
This is equally true whether they are real or imagined. Inciden- 
tally, the pictures may give information concerning the manners 
and modes of life of the periods they represent, but this is not their 
chief interest. 

The second type is somewhat similar to the first. It may be 
called anthropological and sociological. Its purpose is to reveal 
directly the customs and modes of life of people of various countries, 
climes, or occupations. It differs from the dramatic picture in that 
it is not primarily based on a narrative or story. 

A third type is represented by industrial or commercial pictures. 
The purpose of such pictures is to show the child the processes of 
modern industry and commerce. They indicate how goods are 
produced, manufactured, and distributed. They take the place of 
actual observation of these processes. Direct observation by means 
of excursions is desirable where it can be secured. Since it is neces- 
sarily limited, however, we must have recourse to the process of 
representation. 

Finally, we may describe another type of motion picture as 
scientific. Scientific pictures may be classified into subgroups 
corresponding to the individual sciences. The first of these are 
concerned with the earth sciences of geology and physical geography. 
They show how the earth is formed and how the surface of the earth 
changes. They exhibit the natural features of the earth in different 
latitudes and altitudes. 

A second type of scientific picture deals with nature-study. 
Nature-study is concerned with the features of animal and plant 
life which are open to observation unaided by elaborate experiment. 
It makes the child acquainted with the appearance, habitat, and 
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modes of life of plants and animals. After the child has gained 
information on such matters as these by the method of observation 
he may proceed to the more specialized and exact sciences. As he 
advances in his study, he takes a more analytical view of the objects 
which he has observed in their superficial manifestations in the 
earlier period. Motion pictures, as well as still pictures, are of 
especial value in nature-study. They can also be used to advantage 
in the specialized sciences. In these sciences, however, the pictures 
must provide a more analytical view than is appropriate in the 
earlier stages. 

The first requirement which must be made of educational films 
is forced sharply on our attention by a survey of the existing supply 
of films. Such a survey reveals at once the unsystematic and oppor- 
tunistic character of the supply. Even in those cases in which an 
attempt has been made to organize a series of films to cover a given 
school subject, the gaps are much more in evidence than the topics 
which are satisfactorily covered. 

This situation is apparently due to two causes. In the first 
place, many of the so-called educational films have been produced 
for other than educational purposes, and an attempt has been made 
later to adapt them to education. In the second place, even those 
films which have been produced with the educational demand in 
view have not been produced after careful planning by educational 
experts and with the guidance of these educational experts through- 
out their production. Frequently, even the educational films are 
patched together from negatives which have been secured by camera 
men entirely innocent of any technical knowledge of the science or 
practice of education. The photographs are taken in a haphazard 
manner and without any definite idea of the purpose for which they 
are to be used. Some films, it is true, have been produced with the 
classroom specifically in mind, but even in these cases the special 
requirements of this form of presentation have not been carefully 
studied. 

The first requirement, then, is that careful surveys be made of 
the field of education to determine the aspects of each subject which 
can advantageously be presented in motion pictures. It will not be 
a satisfactory method of meeting this requirement for any educator 
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or committee of educators to list the films that they think would 
be useful. No such easy and casual method will serve the purpose. 
We are now in a period in which curriculum construction is recog- 
nized as requiring the application of the most careful scientific 
technique and most patient study. The same requirements hold 
for the organization of this particular aspect of the curriculum. 

Such a study should deal, first, with the specific question, What 
concrete experiences are required in the mastery of a given subject ? 
This, of course, is a broad question which includes not only motion 
pictures but all forms of concrete experience. The advent of motion 
pictures has brought into the foreground the general question of the 
place and importance of concrete experience. Many persons seem 
to hold the superficial view that sensory experiences may be substi- 
tuted for reflection, thought, generalization, and all of the other 
secondary experiences and that in this way the process of education 
may be short-circuited. This, of course, is absurd. Nevertheless, 
education has often been deficient in the amount and character of 
the concrete experiences furnished, and we need very much a careful 
survey to determine just what is required and where the gaps are 
in our present education. The experiments of Hartman, Hall, 
and others on the contents of children’s minds on entering school 
furnish a starting-point which should be followed by a series of 
thoroughgoing studies. 

In addition, we need to find out which of the necessary concrete 
experiences can well be given pictorially. The present exuberant en- 
thusiasm for motion pictures has led many to neglect the importance 
of active manipulation in gaining experience with things. We seem 
to be swinging from a clear recognition of the necessity of activity to 
a false reliance on mere passive observation. Observation, however, 
has a large field, and in many cases observation of pictures may serve 
as a substitute for the observation of the thing itself. What we 
need is a definition of the limits within which such pictorial repre- 
sentation is satisfactory. 

Finally, the distinction between those objects which need to be 
shown in motion and those which can be shown at rest requires an 
additional investigation. Motion pictures at the present time 
include much that could be shown as well and possibly better in 
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still pictures. It is obvious that, in general, anything that can 
be shown either by slides or by some other type of pictures 
can be shown more conveniently and more cheaply in this way 
and therefore should not be included in motion pictures. Many 
problems arise concerning the relative advantage of slides, stereo- 
graphs, wall pictures, small illustrations in the text, and so on, all 
of which require experimental investigation. 

The development of motion pictures cannot, of course, be delayed 
until such studies as are suggested here have been completed. In 
fact, the investigation of these problems depends in part on the 
existence of pictures with which to experiment. But preliminary 
surveys of the type suggested can be made, and careful experimenta- 
tion can be carried on concurrently with the production of pictures. 
By such preliminary and concurrent investigation the development 
of effective pictures will be greatly accelerated. 

The requirement that motion pictures be produced under the 
guidance of educational experts has already been mentioned. The 
material in educational motion pictures has commonly been poorly 
organized and poorly titled. The photography of a subject for 
educational purposes is frequently a different problem from its 
photography for purposes of entertainment. The aspect of the 
object to which attention will be paid is determined by such con- 
ditions as the lighting or the placing of the camera. These details 
require, of course, technical training in motion-picture photography 
which the educator does not possess. The effect to be secured, how- 
ever, is the thing of which he takes cognizance and of which the 
photographer is comparatively ignorant. 

The final selection of the material to be included in the film, 
the writing of the titles, the determination of the length of each 
part, and so on depend on considerations with which the teacher is 
daily concerned. In the field of oral teaching and textbook writing, 
such problems as these have been dealt with for many years. The 
educational experts who have been dealing with these problems are 
the ones best prepared to master the technique of the organization 
of educational films. They are not fully equipped, to be sure, 
without special study of the new technique, but they are prepared, 
from their knowledge of the requirements of successful teaching, 
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to master this technique, whereas the ordinary motion-picture 
producer has no means of gaining the point of view of the teacher. 
It goes without saying that the mastery of this technique must be 
accompanied by repeated trial in the classroom and that such trial 
can be most economically made during the course of the production 
of the film. 

If one examines the organization of present educational films, 
one is immediately impressed with the fact that the problem of 
grading has scarcely arisen in the minds of producers. Practically 
no films have been designed specifically for particular school grades. 
Such a fact would instantly condemn a textbook. Until motion- 
picture films have been graded, as are our textbooks, they cannot 
hope to stand on the same educational footing. 

Grading films is very much like grading other educational 
materials, The subject itself must be considered from the point 
of view of its appeal to the child and of its relation to his previous 
experiences. The subject must also be considered from the point 
of view of the purpose which it seeks to fulfil and of the appropriate- 
ness of that purpose to the child’s stage of development. 

The stage of development for which the film is intended will 
determine also certain details of construction, such as the rate of 
presentation, the amount of repetition, the amount of detail, and 
the number and character of the titles. For the younger child 
the presentation must be slower than for the older child; the amount 
of repetition must be greater; the titles must be such as he can read 
and understand. ‘The aspects of the objects which are presented 
to the younger child, furthermore, must be the more obvious and 
superficial ones, whereas in the later stages they must represent the 
more analytical and specialized interests. The younger child asks 
the question, “What?” whereas the older child is prepared to con- 
sider the question, “‘Why?” or to study the explanation of the 
phenomena which he observes. All of this demands careful study 
by the experienced educator. 

The failure of educational films to be widely accepted in the 
schools is to be explained in large measure by the fact that they 
do not fit into any particular place in the course of study. There 
are also, of course, obstacles due to expense and to the difficulties of 
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distribution of the films, but these difficulties would have been over- 
come more rapidly if teachers had been able to see how they could 
use the films as a means of increasing the effectiveness of their 
teaching at specific points. The films, for the most part, have been 
produced with a view to their general value, but without a definite 
idea as to just where they would fit. One reason why the films 
have not fitted into classroom study has been that they are organized 
as independent units of study rather than as raw material which 
can be adapted to units of study already organized in the school. 
The film has attempted to displace the teacher or to relegate the 
teacher to a subordinate réle. The film is not a bit of material 
which can be woven into the teaching of a given topic; it is an 
organized lesson which must be used as a unit having form and 
organization of itsown. It cannot, therefore, readily be assimilated 
into the subject of study. 

The film, to be useful in the school, must be as flexible and as 
adaptable as possible. This flexibility can be secured in part by 
the organization of the film itself. In addition to unsuitable 
organization, the physical characteristics of the film and of the pro- 
jector are obstacles to the attainment of the desired flexibility. 
Films are usually produced in thousand-foot units. A teacher 
cannot well use less than the entire film, although for a particular 
purpose at a particular time she may wish to use but a tenth of it. 
In order to use this part of the film, furthermore, the entire film must 
be ordered in time for the particular lesson, in some cases from a dis- 
tant exchange. This requires that the use of the film be planned 
weeks in advance. Even if definite plans are made, however, the 
teacher runs the risk of being unable to secure the film at the required 
time. Besides the difficulty of securing the film, there are the prob- 
lemsof putting the film in the projector, of handling the projector, and 
of rewinding and preparing the film for return. Considerable skill 
and care are required in manipulating the projector, and these must 
be acquired by the teacher if the film is to be used in the classroom. 

It is easy to see why films have not been adapted more widely 
to the requirements of classroom use. This adoption has been 
retarded by the fact that the films have not been carefully planned 
for this use and by the natural obstacles connected with the distri- 
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bution and the projection of films. For these reasons, where films 
have been used, the educational purpose has been subordinated or 
adapted to them, instead of their being adapted to or subordinated 
to the educational purpose. These are difficulties which must be 
met if the films are to fulfil most productively the needs of classroom 
teaching. The material difficulties are considerable, but these 
material difficulties can be met if the demand and the goal are kept 
clearly in mind. Experiments in the modification of the material 
equipment are being made in various quarters, and it is probable 
that the next few years will show progress toward the flexibility and 
the adaptability desired. 
SUMMARY 

Educational films should be chosen and classified on the basis 
of the requirements of educational demands and with a view to the 
educational functions which they are designed to serve. In this 
development the educator is prepared to recognize commercial 
interests and functions but is not willing to subordinate educational 
needs to these interests. 

The use of films in the school demands a careful consideration 
of the whole field of education to determine what concrete experi- 
ences are essential, which of these can be furnished by the school, 
and which of these in turn can be furnished by motion pictures. 

The realization of the educational needs further requires that 
the pictures be constructed throughout with a clear recognition of 
the demands of the school and with the close co-operation of those 
who have had wide experience in meeting these demands. The 
educational demand cannot be met satisfactorily by picking up the 
leavings from pictures produced for other purposes. Such materials 
may serve a temporary purpose but cannot be permanently satisfac- 
tory. 

Motion pictures should be graded as carefully as are textbooks. 
They should be adjusted to the course of study and made subor- 
dinate to the aims of the subjects which are being taught. 

Finally, these requirements can be met only by prolonged and 
patient study in which there is close co-operation between educa- 
tional experts and motion-picture producers and in which the 
fullest possible use is made of scientific experimentation. 
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A TEACHER’S TIME 


HELEN H. COWING 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article is an attempt to show in detail the character of the 
high-school teacher’s week. Only on the basis of fact will it be 
possible to bring about those changes in the organization and admin- 
istration of education necessary to make the position of teacher 
attractive to persons of ability and energy. 

The work involved in estimating the relative expenditure of a 
high-school teacher’s time and energy extended over several months. 
Questionnaires were sent to people selected quite at random from 
lists of secondary-school teachers in fourteen cities. The teachers 
were asked to insert at the close of every day, for seven days, the 
time required for each one of their various duties. In addition to the 
questions regarding the expenditure of their time in school, various 
other queries were included concerning their training, experience, 
salary, subjects, and grades, whether or not they had home-rooms, 
the number of preparations required daily, the number of classes 
and the number of students in their classes, the time actually spent 
in school, the time devoted to school work at home, night teaching, 
other remunerative work, general reading, recreation, church work, 
society or club work, time spent in study during the summer, and 
remunerative work, recreation, and rest during the summer. 

Realizing the need of definite evidence, 108 teachers responded 
promptly. Eight of the responses had to be discarded because the 
answers were either not complete or else ambiguous, leaving an even 
hundred. Others were received too late to be included. These 
hundred, therefore, are a random lot obtained from people quite 
unknown to the writer. It was due entirely to their interest in the 
problem that results have been obtained. They are representative 
of high-school practices in different sections of the country. The 
following is the distribution according to cities: Akron, Ohio, 4; 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 5; Brooklyn, New York, 1; Hackensack, 
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New Jersey, 1; Hartford, Connecticut, 24; Kansas City, Missouri, 
1; Malden, Massachusetts, 25; Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1; New- 
burgh, New York, 10; New York, New York, 6; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 5; St. Paul, Minnesota, 10; Waterbury, Connecticut, 
5; and Winchester, Virginia, 2. From fourteen cities, therefore, 
and from nine states, have come these hundred questionnaires, filled 
out as carefully as one could well expect. 


TABLE I 


ONE-HUNDRED Group THIRTY-THREE GROUP 


Median Number] Percentage |Median Number 
of Minutes Taking Part of Minutes 


210 daily daily 
Preparing lessons 55 daily " 35 daily 
Correcting papers 64 daily ; 57 daily 
Going toand returning from school 40 daily 20 daily 
Lunch 30 daily 23 daily 
Clerical work 22 daily 36 daily 
Professional reading 25 daily 26 daily 
Conferences with students 22 daily 19 daily 
Supervision of home-room 32 daily 38 daily 
Special school activities......... 150 weekly 125 weekly 
Supervision of study hall 220 weekly 231 weekly 
Extension work 146 weekly 98 weekly 
31 weekly 128 weekly 
Conferences with teachers 60 weekly 38 weekly 
Other special supervision 114 weekly 115 weekly 
School club meetings 107 weekly 83 weekly 
Faculty meetings 50 weekly 
Other assigned work 88 weekly 
Lunch supervision g1 weekly 
School meetings 110 weekly 
Committee meetings 61 weekly 
Conferences with principal 31 weekly 
Department meetings 59 weekly 
Conferences with officials 32 weekly 
Visiting students go weekly 


175 weekly 
75 weekly 


45 weekly 
23 weekly 
38 weekly 
33 weekly 
30 weekly 
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* Faculty and school meetings occur regularly but were not held during the particular week covered 
by_the questionnaire. 


Some may still claim that they are a selected group—that they 
merely represent either those who are most conscientious or those 
who are especially discontented with a teacher’s lot and are glad, 
therefore, of an opportunity to tell how hard they work. In order, 
therefore, to increase the validity of the study, the faculty of another 
school was invited to co-operate, and 63.5 per cent generously 
responded. The results were astonishingly similar. The fact that 
the results from this one building tallied so closely with those derived 
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from the group of one hundred teachers would tend to prove that 
these teachers were not a selected group but, on the contrary, highly 
representative. 

Lack of space prevents mention of all of the interesting data 
The more important facts 


obtained in answer to the questions. 
only can be given here." 

Table I shows the percentage of teachers taking part in various 
school duties and the median number of minutes devoted to each. 
The median number of hours per week devoted to school work by 
the one-hundred group is 47.5; by the thirty-three group, 46.7. 
The average number of hours devoted to school work by the one- 
hundred group is 48.2; by the thirty-three group, 47.1. 

Table II shows the time during the week devoted to activities 
other than school work. Table III summarizes the replies to the 
questions concerning activities during the summer and on Saturday 


and Sunday. 
TABLE II 


ONE-HUNDRED GROUP THIRTY-THREE GROUP 


Median 
Number of 
Minutes 
Weekly 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Taking Part 


Taking Part 


Teaching night school 
Other remunerative work 
General reading 
Recreation 

Church work 

Society or club work 
Public or community work 


386 
237 
313 
395 
146 
120 

63 


TABLE III 


ONE-HUNDRED GRouP THIRTY-THREE GROUP 


Percentage 
Taking Part 


Median Time 


Percentage 
Taking Part 


Median Time 


School work Saturday 

School work Sunday 

Summer school last summer 
Remunerative work last summer 
Rest and home duties during summer 


71 
50 
13 


31 
87* 


2.3 hours 
2.2 hours 
6.5 weeks 
5.6 weeks 
6.6 weeks 


2.7 hours 
3.0 hours 
6.0 weeks 
4.5 weeks 
9.0 weeks 


* This was 55 per cent during the time that summer school was in session. 


* For a more complete account of the results of this study, see A School Week— 
How a Teacher Spends Her Time, by Helen H. Cowing. Cleveland, Ohio: Adjustable 


School Register Co., 1923. 


Median 
Number of 
Minutes 
Weekly 
19 15 150 
68 75 640 
42 39 163 
31 24 125 
16 18 450 
57 
33 
6 
45 
84 
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The nominal school day:ranges in length from four and one-half 
hours to seven and one-quarter hours, the median being five and 
one-half hours. This time includes the twenty-minute period, 
during which the teacher is supposed to be in her room, preceding 
the first recitation, for the care of details and for general supervision. 
It seldom includes, however, all of the time devoted to school work 
after the last recitation for the day—extra help for those who have 
been absent and for those who have fallen behind for other reasons; 
the correction of papers and the preparation of lessons, including 
the collection and arrangement of material for illustrative purposes; 
special conferences; department meetings; committee meetings; 
faculty meetings; school, club, and society meetings; clerical work; 
and the supervision of social activities. The amount of time 
devoted to miscellaneous work of this sort is far greater than that 
given to regular class instruction, the percentage of time devoted 
to the latter being only 36.3 while 63.7 per cent is given to other 
school work. 

Since the length of the school day for the one hundred teachers 
is nominally five and one-half hours, the nominal school week would 
consist of twenty-seven and one-half hours. The average number 
of hours, however, devoted by teachers to school work being 48.2, 
the average working school week is about one and three-fourths 
times the nominal school week. 

Forty-two of the teachers teach one subject only, but the rest 
teach from two to five subjects, the median being 2.3. These are 
usually related subjects, such as algebra and geometry or history 
and civics. Forty-five teachers teach two grades, but the median 
number of grades taught is 2.9. 

Nearly all of the teachers need to make several different prepara- 
tions daily for their various classes, either because they teach several 
subjects or because they have different grades in one or more sub- 
jects. The median number of preparations required daily is 3.7. 

The median number of classes assigned to the teachers weekly 
is twenty-five. Those who have some administrative work as heads 
of departments usually have less, sometimes fifteen and often 
twenty. English teachers are supposed to have extra work because 
of the need of personal conferences with students, the frequent 
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study of new literature, and the necessary correction not only of 
content but of form as well. They are usually given fewer classes, 
therefore, and their median is twenty-one. 

The median number of students per teacher in all of the classes 
of the teachers is 132.9, though the range is tremendous, being 
all the way from forty-eight to 222, not including music or other 
subjects coming only once or twice a week. 

In older buildings, especially, where vocational subjects have 
been introduced more recently, the limited amount of space for 
necessary equipment has resulted in small classes for this work, 
while some academic classes have grown proportionally in order to 
maintain the average pupil-load. 

As may be expected from the wide range exhibited in the total 
numbers of students assigned to the teachers, there is a great differ- 
ence in the range of both their largest and their smallest classes. 
The median for the largest classes is 27.2, though the range is from 
seventeen to forty-eight, and the median for the smallest classes is 
twenty, the range being from two to forty. It is easier, of course, 
in the larger high schools to maintain classes of uniform size. 

The total amount of time devoted by teachers to school work is 
not necessarily dependent on the length of the regular school day. 
Both the amount and the quality of the work done may be affected 
more by working conditions and the opportunity or the lack of oppor- 
tunity for brief intermissions.’ 

Table IV shows the relative expenditure of time for each of the 
different school activities. 

Professional study includes daily preparation, general pedagog- 
ical study, and extension work. This takes nearly half as much 
time as classroom work, 16.4 per cent being devoted to the former 
and 36.3 per cent to the latter. 

The supervision of the study room, home-room, hall, lunchroom, 
other special supervision, and other assigned work may be grouped 
under the general heading “‘supervision of work.” This equals 
9.3 per cent of the total amount of time devoted to school duties. 

t Joseph King Van Denburg, Causes of the Elimination of Students in Public 


Secondary Schools of New York City, p. 192. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 47. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911. 
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The supervision of school activities includes school meetings, 
school clubs, special school activities, and visiting the homes of 
students, though there is very little of the last. The time given to 
all of this work amounts to 4.6 per cent. 

Professional conferences include conferences with other teachers, 
conferences with the principal or with other school officials, depart- 
ment meetings, committee meetings, and faculty meetings. These 
take 3.7 per cent of the total time. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Time of Those 
Taking Part 


Percentage of 
Total Time 


Preparing lessons 
Correcting papers 

Going to and returning from school 
Lunch 

Clerical work 

Professional reading 
Conferences with students 
Supervision of home-room 
Special school activities 
Supervision of study hall 
Extension work 


Conferences with teachers 
Other special supervision 
School club meetings 
Faculty meetings 

Other assigned work 
Lunch supervision 

School meetings 
Committee meetings 
Conferences with principal 
Department meetings 
Conferences with officials 
Visiting students 
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In addition, there is the lunch period for those who eat in school, 
4.5 per cent, and the time spent in going to and returning from 
school, 7.2 per cent. School work differs from most other kinds of 
business in that there is no central zone set apart for it. People 
often have to traverse long distances in order to reach the schools 
in which they teach. 

Seventy-six per cent of the teachers have about thirty-five min- 
utes per day during school hours entirely free from assigned work 
for the preparation of lessons and for the correction of papers. Some 
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thought that this is all that could be expected during a five-hour 
school day. Those who have a longer school day usually want more 
time allowed for this important work. Seventy-one per cent wanted 
a median of 99.7 minutes daily. Some stated that the time now 
allotted to this work during school hours is so much interrupted 
that little can be done that is at all worth while. Some schools are 
so crowded that all of the rooms are in constant use, and there is 
seldom any place available free from interruption for the careful 
preparation of class work. In such cases it would be better if every 
teacher were able to leave the building daily as early as her particular 
duties will allow, taking with her any work that can be done better 
in the quiet of herhome. When this plan has been followed, better 
results have been achieved. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers prepare their lessons, 
each teacher devoting 274.4 minutes weekly to this work, or 54.9 
minutes daily. Inasmuch as the median teacher of this group needs 
to make 3.7 preparations daily, this is altogether too little time for 
this important duty. Teachers of long experience in certain sub- 
jects need less time, perhaps, than others, but even for them this 
amount of time is not sufficient. Teaching cannot be inspiring 
unless it is adapted to the needs of the students, and this, in every 
class, is a peculiar problem that needs time and place for its solution. 

In social subjects and in English, where current literature might 
contribute much to the enrichment of the course, little can be ac- 
complished in the time available. 

Teachers seem to be doing, however, all that is possible at pres- 
ent. The median amount of time devoted to school work during 
the week is 47.5 hours, and the average is even more than that— 
48.2 hours. The range, moreover, .is very great, running all the way 
from a week of 26.7 hours to one of eighty hours. There is always 
detail work and much additional clerical work required of home- 
room teachers, the amount depending on the number of students 
committed to their care. These teachers devote a median of 48.6 
hours per week to their school work, while those who do not have 
home-rooms work 42.2 hours, a difference of 6.4 hours per week. 

Seventy-one per cent of the teachers do 2.3 hours work on Satur- 
day, and so per cent of them work 2.2 hours on Sunday. Only 
10.9 per cent of the total time devoted to school work is spent in 
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daily preparation. In order to increase this amount, something 
else would need to be omitted. Three and nine-tenths per cent of 
the total number of hours per week for the whole group is given to 
clerical work, or 4.1 per cent of the time of those who do the work. 
When reports are made monthly in regard to scholarship, and always 
at the beginning and at the close of each semester, an unusual amount 
of time is devoted to this work. Many teachers spoke feelingly of 
this. If clerks could be employed at lower salaries to assist in 
matters of this sort, extra time could be utilized for preparation. 

Ten and six-tenths per cent of the entire time is given to the 
correction of written work. Ninety-six per cent of the teachers 
devote 321.7 minutes per week to this, or 64.2 minutes daily. There 
are twenty-five English teachers in the group, and all but one of 
these have many papers to correct. These twenty-four English 
teachers devote 44.5 per cent more time to this work than all of the 
other teachers combined, justifying to a certain extent the fact that 
they have a median of twenty-one classes weekly while the others 
have twenty-five. 

The median number of hours for class work is 17.56 weekly. 
This corresponds almost exactly with the average, 17.45 hours. 
The majority of those who teach English and a few others who have 
administrative work teach less time than this, and others propor- 
tionally have more. Thirty-six and three-tenths per cent of the 
total time is devoted to actual teaching. 

The work involved in the supervision of study halls is very differ- 
ent in some places than in others. In many schools there are very 
large study rooms, seating from one to two hundred students, and 
in other buildings students are assigned to ordinary classroms for 
study when free from recitations. The amount of work, therefore, 
involved in the care of a study hall varies considerably. In some 
schools people are employed especially for that work. On the other 
hand, there are a few schools in which there is no provision for a 
separate place for study. Students who are free from recitation 
work remain in the rear of their home-room under the supervision 
of the teacher who is conducting another class. ‘The median number 
of minutes for study supervision, apart from class work, is 44.1 
daily; 32 per cent of the teachers have this work, 2.2 per cent of the 
total time being given to it. 
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Very little time is devoted to conferences with students, only 
21.6 minutes daily. When one remembers that a teacher has 132.9 
students in her classes and that this amount of time is little enough 
to use for those who wish to speak of absence or of work, one can 
easily understand how difficult it is to do much in the way of moral 
or vocational guidance for the 40.5 students in her home-room. 
Very little is now accomplished along this line, although the estab- 
lishment of a four-year home-room in place of the one-year type 
would make it easier to gain that personal knowledge of every indi- 
vidual, the lack of which prevents wise guidance. Nine per cent 
of the teachers have no time at all for conferences with students. 
The percentage of total time allotted to this work is 3.5. 

The hall work is very little. Only 51 per cent of the teachers 
reported any, and the median is 6.2 minutes daily. It is not wise 
to leave the halls without some supervision, but this might better 
be taken care of in large city schools by student government or by 
people employed especially for that purpose. One and four-tenths 
per cent of the total time is taken for this. 

Thirteen per cent of the teachers have lunch-period supervision, 
a median of 18.1 minutes daily. The older students in some schools 
are very helpful in work of this sort. It is important that liberty 
without license be allowed, and wise supervision is essential. In 
some of these schools there is little of this supervision, for they have 
half-day sessions, and both students and teachers generally go home 
for luncheon. Seven-tenths per cent of the total time is given to it, 
however, or 5.1 per cent of the time of those who do the work. 

Twenty-five per cent of the teachers have other special super- 
vision besides that listed in the questionnaire. There is a median 
for this of 22.8 minutes daily. Twenty-six per cent have other 
assigned work, with a median of 17.5 minutes daily. In every 
school there is some problem peculiar to the community, and time 
should always be allowed for extra work. 

Professional conferences with other teachers are essential for 
successful teaching. Fifty-one per cent give time to such confer- 
ences, with a median of sixty minutes weekly. Thirty-six per cent 
have an opportunity to confer with the principal, with a median 
of 30.7 minutes weekly. Eighteen per cent confer with other school 
officials, with a median of 31.5 minutes weekly. 
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Department meetings may be very helpful, or they may simply 
serve to gratify some whim of the head of a department. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the teachers have meetings to attend, with a median 
of fifty-nine minutes weekly. 

Committee meetings are especially important in large city 
schools. Work delegated to committees is done very much better 
than if handled in any other way. Twenty-two per cent of the 
teachers have committee work, with a median of 60.7 minutes a 
week. The time devoted to faculty meetings differs greatly. In 
some schools faculty meetings are held regularly once a month and 
are both professional and inspirational. In other schools they are 
held more often and are devoted to matters of detail. Forty-nine 
per cent of these teachers have faculty meetings, with a median of 
fifty minutes weekly. 

In some cities, school meetings come regularly once or twice a 
week, but only 17 per cent of this group attend such assemblies, 
with a median of 110 minutes weekly. Some of them have shorter 
meetings daily, with a median of twenty-two minutes. 

Twenty-six per cent have charge of school clubs or societies, with 
a median of 107 minutes weekly; 41 per cent have other work con- 
nected with special school activities, with a median of 150 minutes 
weekly. This work includes supervision of parties and entertain- 
ments of all sorts and sometimes involves attendance in the evening 
and on Saturday. 

Only 79 per cent of the teachers have lunch in school, and the 
range for this period varies from five minutes to seventy-five minutes 
daily. The median, however, is 30. 

Few teachers visit the homes of students. Some said that this 
was not expected, and one wrote that she sent for the parents to 
come to see her in the school whenever she thought best. Only 3 per 
cent make calls, and the median is ninety minutes weekly. 

The median number of minutes spent daily in going to and from 
school is forty, although the range is very great. This is to be 
expected, especially in a large city where distances are great. 

Sixty-four per cent of the teachers do some professional reading, 
the median being 126.7 minutes weekly. Twenty-one per cent do 
extension work and spend 145.6 minutes every week in study. 
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The time devoted to professional reading and to this extension work, 
in addition to that spent in daily preparation, makes 16.4 per cent 
of the total time expended for school work. 

In addition to the questions asked these teachers regarding the 
expenditure of their time and energy on school work, some effort 
was made to find out what opportunity they might have to attain a 
wider culture and to participate in wholesome recreation. Most 
of them find some time for general reading. Eighty-three per cent 
give about five hours a week to this, the English teachers reading 
more than any others, as might be expected. Sixty-eight per cent 
of them have some recreation, 6.6 hours a week, though one of them 
included a cold plunge and morning exercises. Several stated that 
they indulge in walks. Eight of those who spend some time in 
earning extra money are numbered among those who have no recrea- 
tion. Twenty-four other teachers who have no recreation devote all 
of their time and energy to school work. 

Only 42 per cent of all of the teachers give time to church work, 
and these devote 2.4 hours weekly to it. The information in regard 
to this, however, was not satisfactory, for some did not understand 
whether or not attendance at church on Sunday should be counted. 

Thirty-one per cent of the teachers devote two hours weekly to 
society or club work, and 16 per cent spend one hour a week in pub- 
lic or community work. During the summer vacation one teacher 
was ill and in the hospital; 13 per cent attended summer school; 
31 per cent engaged in remunerative work for 5.6 weeks; 55 per cent 
rested or performed home duties, four of the latter taking care of 
their mothers who were ill. Later in the summer more of them had 
some leisure, and 87 per cent of them had 6.6 weeks of rest and time 
for duties pertaining to the home. Among the duties mentioned 
were house work, sewing, gardening, and farming. Many of them 
indulged in study or in reading, for which they had no time when 
teaching. 

Causes for the gradual increase in a teacher’s work during recent 
years have included, first, a stronger interest in professional growth; 
second, a greater demand for careful supervision of extra-curriculum 
activities and for moral and vocational guidance; third, the 
increased demand for school participation in community projects 
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involving special supervision; fourth, the need for longer, more 
accurate, and more comprehensive reports in large city schools, due 
to the complexity of the curriculum and to crowded conditions; 
fifth, the lack of teachers; and sixth, financial reasons. 

Plans for the reorganization of secondary-school work are being 
discussed, and details must be worked out in order that the relative 
value of different modes of procedure may be thoroughly understood. 
Nothing is more valuable than the proper utilization of time and 
energy. It is certainly worth while to learn the relative value of 
these in terms of school work, so that duties may be more evenly 
divided and extra help employed when needed. Instruction then 
will be efficient, and teachers will have pride in their profession. 

The relative expenditure of a secondary-school teacher’s time 
has been measured in this study, but the expenditure of energy may 
be very different. One-half of the teachers work less than 47.5 
hours per week, and one-half of them work more than that. 
Whether the expenditure of nervous force involved in teaching 
132.9 lively boys and girls each day, and having in addition the 
responsibility and care of 40.5 more, is greater or less than that in 


many other lines of work, is still an open question. Physicians 
claim that the strain is greater, but the scientific determination of 
this question is still lacking. Its solution will be interesting and 
will depend on the readiness of teachers to co-operate. Their kind 
participation in this and other studies gives promise for the future. 


\ 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


The data presented in this article are the result of a survey of the 
public junior-college situation in California, the conditions repre- 
sented being for the academic year 1921-22. The writer was 
assisted by Miss Lou Kennedy, a graduate student at Stanford 
University, and had the co-operation of A. C. Olney, State Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Education. 

The number of students and the academic preparation of the 
teachers in the seventeen junior colleges which responded to the 
request for information are shown in Table I. The twelve junior 
colleges attached to high schools have a total enrolment of 1,331 
students. The five attached to teachers’ colleges have a total 
enrolment of 815 students, making a combined enrolment of 2,146 
for the two kinds of junior colleges. About one hundred should 
be added to this total to cover the students in the junior colleges 
not reporting. In 1919, twenty-one public junior colleges reported, 
with about 2,500 students. This indicates a decided decrease, 
both in the number of junior colleges and in the number of students 
attending. This is explained, however, by the fact that the 
Southern Branch of the University of California was organized at 
about that time and absorbed the Hollywood, the Long Beach, 
and the Los Angeles junior colleges. The Southern Branch of the 
University of California now has about fifteen hundred junior- 
college students. This makes a total of about 3,750 junior- 
college students in California in 1921-22. New junior colleges, 
organized during or just prior to 1921-22, are located at Arcata 
(associated with the Humboldt Teachers College), Salinas, San 
Luis Obispo, San Mateo, and Stockton. This makes a total of 
twenty-six junior colleges in the state, twenty connected with 
high schools and six associated with teachers’ colleges. If the 
junior-college section of the Southern Branch of the University of 
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California is included, there is a total of twenty-seven. All of 
the recently organized junior colleges comply with the provi- 
sions of the law of 1921, which requires a high school to have an 
average daily attendance of four hundred students, a tax valuation 
of ten million dollars, and an average daily attendance of seventy- 
five junior-college students in order to maintain its standing. 

In addition to enrolment, Table I furnishes data regarding the 
number of teachers and indicates whether they are giving full 
time or part time to junior-college work. The extent of the aca- 
demic training of the teachers is also shown. The junior colleges 
connected with high schools have 187 teachers, of whom only 7.5 
per cent are giving full time to junior-college teaching. Of the 
ninety teachers in the teachers’ college junior colleges, 31 per cent 
are giving full time to junior-college teaching. The academic 
training of the teachers’ college junior-college instructors is also 
shown to be better than the training of the high-school junior-college 
instructors. 

Table II shows the academic training of the teachers in the 
California public junior colleges, in all of the junior colleges in the 
United States, and in three selected state universities, and of the 
teaching fellows and assistants in thirteen required lower-division 
courses in the University of California and Stanford University. 

There is a striking agreement between the academic preparation 
of teachers in the California public junior colleges and the academic 
preparation of teachers in all of the junior colleges in the United 
States, there being almost equal percentages of Doctor’s, Master’s, 
and Bachelor’s degrees represented. The advantage is in favor 
of the instructors in the California public junior colleges because 
all instructors in California junior colleges must have the California 
high-school credential, which requires at least one year of graduate 
work beyond an A.B. degree, except in the case of teachers of such 
special subjects as music, domestic science, and manual training. 
This means that probably 75 per cent of the California junior- 
college instructors have the Master’s degree or its equivalent. 

When comparison is made between the academic preparation of 
junior-college instructors and the instructors in three selected state 
universities, it appears that 85.7 per cent of the university teachers 
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have either Doctor’s or Master’s degrees, while only 37.7 per cent 
of the junior-college instructors hold these degrees. This disparity, 
however, is more apparent than real. It is a well-known fact that 
Freshman and Sophomore students in our great state universities 
are taught for the most part by instructors, fellows, and assistants, 
whose academic training is probably not as good as that of junior- 
college teachers. The last line of Table II gives the academic 
preparation of forty-eight fellows and assistants who are handling 
thirteen lower-division courses at Stanford University and at the 
University of California. The general method of giving these 
courses is to have a professor lecture to Jarge sections, having from 
two hundred to two thousand students in a section. These sections 
are then broken up into smaller groups in the charge of fellows and 
assistants. Table II shows that none of these assistants or fellows 
had a Ph.D. degree, that only 12.5 per cent of them had Master’s 
degrees, that 83.3 per cent had Bachelor’s degrees, and that 4.2 
per cent of them were undergraduates. 

Considering the teaching experience of.the junior-college 
instructors, the small size of their classes, and the further fact that 
at least 75 per cent of them have had at least one year of graduate 
work, it is fair to assume that the junior colleges in California are 
able to give instruction for the first two college years that is on a 
par with that given in the lower divisions of the universities. 
Gray* found that the graduates of California junior colleges did 
better average work in their Junior and Senior years at Stanford 
University and at the University of California than did the graduates 
of the high schools with which those junior colleges were connected 
who had entered the two universities as Freshmen. 

At the 1922 meeting of the California High School Principals’ 
Convention, the Junior College Committee made important recom- 
mendations relative to the courses of study for junior colleges. 
Minimum subject requirements or constants were recommended 
as follows: English A, fundamentals in composition—unless able 
to pass the matriculation test in English—no credit; additional 
English, six hours; physical education and health, four hours; 


tA. A. Gray, “The Junior College in California,” School Review (September, 
1915), 465-73. 
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social science, six hours; science or mathematics, six hours; addi- 
tional courses, so arranged as to show at least twenty hours in one 
department and a total of sixty-four semester hours. 

It was further recommended that all junior colleges offer the 
following types of curricula: (1) the ‘‘ junior certificate curriculum,” 
for recommended high-school graduates who intend to continue 
their work through the university; (2) the “junior college cur- 
riculum,”’ open to all graduates of high schools, regardless of recom- 
mending grades, the aim of which would be to stress health, 
citizenship, and home-making; (3) the “vocational curriculum,” 
open to anyone over eighteen years of age and with the aim of 
providing training in the occupations prevalent in the community. 

Examination of the courses of study offered by the junior 
colleges included in this survey reveals the fact that all of them 
appear to be able to meet the minimum requirements suggested by 
the committee so far as constants and the “junior certificate 
curriculum” are concerned. The “junior college curriculum,” 
stressing health, citizenship, and home-making may also be said 
to be fairly well provided for. This is true particularly in the larger 
junior colleges. But when it comes to the “vocational curriculum,” 
very little seems to have been accomplished up to the present time. 
A beginning has been made by some of the schools. Seven junior 
colleges offer advanced courses in commerce; four have advanced 
courses in home economics; six offer agricultural courses; one, a 
course in assaying; and one, a course in oil production. 

The Junior College Committee recommended that particular 
attention should be paid to libraries and laboratories. The recom- 
mended standard is that proper facilities for giving science courses 
of collegiate grade should be provided at a cost of from $1,500 to 
$3,000 over and above high-school requirements. Table III shows 
that all of the seventeen junior colleges reporting have chemistry 
laboratories; fourteen have physics laboratories; ten have biology 
laboratories; two have zoology; one, bacteriology; one, agriculture; 
one, assaying; three, botany; and one, mechanic arts. There are 
eight junior colleges which have three accredited laboratories; 
four having four; and five which have only two accredited science 
laboratories. 
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Library facilities, except in the case of teachers’ college junior 
colleges, are, in every case, the high-school libraries supplemented 
to meet the accrediting requirement that “libraries should be 
enlarged to meet the new demands for reference works.” The 
junior-college students in teachers’ colleges enjoy much better 
library facilities than are available for the students in high-school 
junior colleges. 

The drawing and holding power of an institution intended for 
the training of adolescents depends, in no small measure, on the 
variety of student activities maintained. The social and athletic 
activities supported in the seventeen California junior colleges are 
shown in Table IV. All of the teachers’ college junior colleges 
maintain literary, musical, debating, and dramatic societies or 
activities. Five of the high-school junior colleges support all 
four types of student activity; three of them support three kinds of 
activity; three support two, and one does not support any such 
form of activity. 

Football, baseball, basketball, and track are all supported by 
four of the teachers’ college junior colleges and all but track by the 
fifth. Separate athletic activities are not maintained for the 
junior-college students, however. Ten of the high-school junior 
colleges claim to maintain football teams, but how a junior college 
with thirteen students, including girls, can muster a football eleven, 
is somewhat problematic. Eight of these schools maintain baseball 
teams; all twelve of those reporting maintain basketball teams, 
and nine of them have track teams. All of the high-school junior 
colleges make use of the high-school gymnasiums and athletic 
fields. In the case of the larger junior colleges the athletic activities 
are entirely separate from the athletic activities of the associated 
high school, and an athletic league for interscholastic contests has 
been organized, one league functioning in the northern part of the 
state and a similar one in the southern part of the state. In the 
junior colleges with less than seventy-five students, athletic activi- 
ties are probably carried on jointly with the associated high school, 
although junior-college students are not permitted to take part in 
inter-high-school contests. This lack of social and athletic inde- 
pendence on the part of the small junior colleges tends to alienate 
prospective students and to keep them in the “small” class. 
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Table V is a compilation of the answers of principals and deans 
to the question, ‘‘What do you believe to be the most conspicuous 
advantages enjoyed by your junior-college students?” The first 
seven advantages listed, namely, economy, smaller classes, personal 
attention, lengthening of home influence, adaptation of teaching 
methods to adolescents, extension of educational opportunities, and 
the development of qualities of leadership, are undoubtedly the 
outstanding reasons for the promotion of the junior-college idea. 


TABLE V 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED BY JUNIOR-COLLEGE AUTHORITIES FOR THEIR STUDENTS 
Number of 
Mentioned 

. The junior college is more economical for the students 

. The classes are smaller 

. The students receive more personal attention from the teachers. . 

. The students remain under home influence longer 

. The teaching methods are better adapted to adolescents 

. Higher education is brought within the reach of many more people 

. The opportunity for the development of qualities of leadership 

is greater 

. Vocational subjects beyond the high school are available 

. A greater number is encouraged to complete college education. . . 

. The standards of the high school are toned up by the junior 


. The everyday life of the students is more normal 

. The students with poor high-school records are given a chance to 
remove college-entrance deficiencies 

. The junior college trains for more intelligent participation in 
community life 


That California believes in junior colleges is attested by the fact 
that they have been made an integral part of the system of secondary 
education of the state and a definite apportionment from state 
funds is made to them on the basis of average daily attendance." 
Table VI presents the reactions of the junior-college deans and 
principals to the question, ‘What, in your judgment, are the most 
t Junior colleges organized under the law of 1917, if courses of study are approved 
by the State Board of Education, receive state aid in the sum of $75 for each student 
in average daily attendance. Junior colleges organized under or complying with the 


provisions of the law of 1921 receive $2,000 per annum from the junior-college fund 
and $100 per student in average daily attendance. 
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serious disadvantages connected with your junior college under 
present conditions?” The disadvantages numbered 2, 4, 5, and 7 
have arisen through the organization of junior colleges in districts 
poor in taxable property and having few high-school graduates 
to draw upon for student material. Since 1910, four such junior 
colleges have ceased to function, and four more are in a state of 
suspended animation at the present time, due to a lack of financial 
and educational sustenance. The first and third disadvantages will 
disappear when the junior colleges increase in size and are able 
to offer adequate salaries to attract instructors whose academic 
preparation more nearly approximates the standards set by the 
best colleges and universities. 


TABLE VI 
DISADVANTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 
Number of 
Times 
Mentioned 
. Lack of scholastic atmosphere 


. Limited range of courses 

. Lack of inspiring teachers 

. Inadequate equipment 

. Necessity of using high-school buildings 

. Upper-class and graduate influence lacking 

. Classes in many cases too small for effective work 

. Institutional esprit de corps impossible in two-year school 
. Interscholastic competition lacking 

. Social life too restricted 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


The present type of junior-college organization is responsible 
for the disadvantages numbered 6, 8, 9, and 10. An institution 
offering but two years of work is bound to lack many of the elements 
which go to make up a well-rounded educational unit. Because 
it is not able to minister to certain life-interests which they cherish, 
it fails to appeal to young people just emerging from the adolescent 
period. Consequently they overlook its manifest advantages and 
flock to the crowded halls of the four-year colleges and universities. 
The further fact that all of the high-school junior colleges carry on 
their work in close connection with the associated high school causes 
many others to seek collegiate education elsewhere. Under these 
circumstances the junior-college student is still in the high school 
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but not a part of it. He has a feeling of orphanage and longs for 
a real alma mater. 

To meet the difficulties mentioned, a type of reorganization was 
suggested to the California High School Principals’ Convention 
which would involve what might be known as the 6-4-4 plan, or an 
elementary school of six grades, an intermediate school of four 
grades, and a high school or junior college of four grades, i.e., Grades 
XI, XII, XIII, and XIV. Under this plan secondary education 
would be covered in two four-year institutions, each of which would 
be enabled to develop appropriate programs of study and a proper 
institutional spirit, and thus be capable of ministering to two fairly 
well defined stages of adolescent development. For the junior 
colleges it would mean larger student bodies, adequate faculties, 
social and athletic independence, and a greatly increased drawing 
and holding power. For the universities it would mean the possi- 
bility of eliminating the first two years, 60 to 70 per cent of the work 
in which is admittedly secondary in character. The universities 
might then become such in fact as well as in name and concentrate 
their efforts on professional training and advanced liberal education 
along cultural lines. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Junior colleges in California number at present twenty-seven, 
of which six are connected with teachers’ colleges, twenty with 
high schools, and one is connected with the Southern Branch of the 
University of California. 

2. The enrolment is about 3,750 students. In seventeen of the 
junior colleges there are 277 teachers, forty-two of whom give full 
time and 235 of whom give only part time to junior-college instruc- 
tion. 

3. Junior-college instructors do not measure up to college and 
university standards in academic training but have superior 
training and experience as compared with the fellows and assistants 
who handle Freshmen and Sophomores in the lower-division 
courses of the large universities. 

4. A survey of the courses of study offered by junior colleges in 
California indicates ability to meet the minimum requirements of 
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the universities and to secure hour-for-hour credit when their 
students transfer. 

5. Library and laboratory facilities meet minimum requirements 
but need to be supplemented materially if the junior colleges are 
to continue effectively to cover the work of the first two college 
years. 

6. The larger junior colleges maintain separate lines of social 
and athletic activity, but the smaller ones are still dependent on 
the associated high school for this type of school life and thereby 
suffer in drawing and holding power. 

7. The manifest advantages of the junior college assure it a 
permanent and growing field of influence, as indicated by its recog- 
nition as a component part of the secondary-school system of 
California and by the further fact of its participation in state aid. 

8. The disadvantages noted can be overcome by confining 
junior colleges to districts where adequate support is available and 
where an enrolment of at least seventy-five students is assured. 

g. The suggested reorganization on the 6-4-4 plan would provide 
for the whole period of adolescent training, give the junior colleges 
larger attendance and more adequate facilities, and leave to the 
universities their rightful domain of advanced liberal and profes- 
sional training. 


DIAGNOSTIC ALGEBRA TESTS AND REMEDIAL 
MEASURES 


THOMAS M. DEAM 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 


It is the experience and conviction of most high-school principals 
that they are kept tremendously busy with administrative super- 
vision to the neglect of instructional supervision. Oiling the 
machinery for the running of the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, in addition to the various other duties they are called 
upon to perform, leaves them altogether too little time for the 
supervision of classroom exercises. The value of a fifteen-minute 
visit to a classroom should not be minimized, but infrequent visits, 
even of this length, are inadequate and unsatisfactory for instruc- 
tional supervision. There are instances where a principal may 
observe violations of classroom methods, and yet the results which 
the teacher obtains at the end of the semester or year are very 
satisfactory and may be better than the results obtained by teachers 
whose classroom procedure conforms more closely to recognized 
practices. The criterion for judging the elements of enthusiasm, 
interest, thoroughness, student participation, and comprehensive- 
ness of the course should not be limited to infrequent fifteen- 
minute observations. 

It was with this thought in mind two years ago that a group of 
high-school principals in central Illinois attempted to evolve a 
more reliable basis for supervising classroom work in algebra, 
English, history, science, etc. All were conscious, to be sure, of 
the standardized tests which have been carefully prepared by 
authorities, but some of them believed that a principal should 
have a more convenient, although less comprehensive, measuring 
stick to apply when diagnosing the success of classroom exercises. 
With clearly defined objectives and convenient administrative 
units of the subject, it was thought that some good device could 
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be worked out to judge classroom efficiency and mastery intelligently 
and somewhat scientifically. 

Among the attempts that were made was one for ninth-year 
algebra. The types of operations represented in the problems 
were: removal of parentheses, combining terms, subtraction, 
evaluation, special products, factoring, exponents, clearing of 
fractions, quadratics, and the interpretation of verbal problems. 
The fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division were involved somewhere in all of the problems. 
The interpretation and solution of equations by graphs was left 
out because of the difficulty in comparative scoring. 

In this particular instance there was no attempt to make a 
standardized test, but there was a conscious effort to formulate 
problems which would illustrate the fundamental principles which 
ninth-year algebra should include. Having the objectives and the 
subject divided into units for mastery, the formulation of problems 
to test ability is a secondary matter for diagnosing purposes. And 
what is true in algebra may be true in any one of the other subjects. 
A satisfactory description of the subject-matter involved in the 
objectives seems to the writer to be the most needed step in modern 
pedagogy. 

The giving of the test to a group of schools brought to light a 
number of shortcomings which we at Decatur either had ignored 
or had not realized. To admit a weakness of this kind does not 
reflect very favorably on our own school system, but the testimony, 
with the application of the remedy for the malady, may be helpful 
to other school systems as sensitive as we are. 

Following the first giving of the tests in December, 1920, a 
readjustment was made such as the mathematics department had 
not experienced for a great many years. The very poorest students 
were taken out of the first- and second-semester algebra classes 
and placed in what we termed study classes. The altogether 
hopeless students were required to drop the subject for the remaining 
part of the semester and to devote their time to subjects in which 
they were making real progress. In the study classes formed for 
the especially weak, but not altogether hopeless, students work 
was provided which would enable them to proceed with their 
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algebra classes. No credit was given for the work in the study 
classes, these classes merely providing opportunities to teach the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. The relief of the classes from the 
poorer students served as a stimulus to those who remained, and 
they were able to go on at an accelerated rate for the remainder 
of the semester. 

At the beginning of the second semester students were allowed 
to elect Algebra I and II, but they were classified according to the 
judgment of the teachers. No attempt was made to deprive a 
student of algebra, for it is required in most of the curriculums. 
When a student became unable to keep up with the standard 
required in the class, he was placed in a study class. At the end 
of the semester all students who had satisfactorily carried Algebra I 
were passed to Algebra II. All others were permitted to try 
Algebra I again. 

During the autumn of 1921, the principal and the classroom 
teachers interviewed individually forty-two of the students who were 
reported as doing a low grade of work. Of these forty-two students, 
two had carried the previous course; twenty had failed; two had 
dropped the course during the previous semester; seventeen had 
been demoted during the previous semester but were passed at the 
end of the semester; one was a conditioned student. At the end 
of the semester, twenty-six of these students were advised to drop 
algebra. Seven took the course over; two took commercial arith- 
metic; one left school. 

At the end of the first eight weeks of the second semester of the 
year 1921-22 forty-three students were interviewed. Five dropped 
the subject; four were demoted; five were allowed to stay in class 
but were warned; twenty-one were assigned to a make-up study 
class; three were to be tutored during the spring vacation; three 
were put on probation; and two left school. 

This seems like a rigid and arbitrary method, and one may 
wonder how it was possible to bring about an adjustment of this 
kind without some difficulty. There was some difficulty, but in 
the end the students appreciated a reform which brought about 
efficiency in the department. They had a respect for learning 
which some of them did not have before. In the present semester 
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the number of necessary changes has been reduced to a minimum. 
However, there were provided study classes in Algebra I and II 
to take care of the students who, because of a lack of either interest 
or ability, were not able to keep up with the standard set for the 
class. 

The tests produced an awakening in the school, and testimonies 
from other schools participating were to this effect also. The 
teachers themselves were aroused to the real problems of difficulty 
and concentrated their attention on correcting them. The con- 
scious effort on the part of the teachers resulted in an improvement 
in every particular. The nature of many errors was ascertained. 
More drill on the fundamental operations was arranged for in the 
grades below the high school. The time allotment for mental 
arithmetic was increased. In ninth-year algebra in the junior 
high school students were classified on the basis of ability. 

These are some of the results obtained in our own school. 
As a result of this study no undue emphasis will be placed on the 
teaching of algebra and geometry. As before, algebra will remain 
an elective study in certain curriculums, but well-defined units 
of accomplishment will be set up, and students will be held to 
higher standards. What is done will be done better. Diagnosing 
tests will be given more frequently. 

The following is a sample test for Algebra I: 

1. Solve for the value of x: 3x-+-2=14 

2. Solve for the value of a: 4a+(2a—5)=7 

3. Separate 72 into two parts such that one part shall be greater than the 
other by 18. What are the two parts? 

4. A line 36 inches long is divided into two parts one of which is three 
times as long as the other. Find the length of each part. 

5. Solve for the value of x: (x+3) (#+5) =2?+31 

6. Solve for the value of x: 9x—2(1+4x)=3 

7. Solve for the value of x: (2x+5) (5x—4)—5x =(10x—3) (x+1)+8 

8. A sum of $7,924 was left to three persons with the stipulation that the 
first was to receive twice as much as the second and one-half as much as the 
third. Determine the amounts. 

g. Find the value of x: ax—bx=a?—30b+2 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE TRAINING OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


R. S. NEWCOMB 
East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma 


Within the past year the six teachers’ colleges of Oklahoma have 
been admitted to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and to the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. While some of the Oklahoma teachers’ colleges previously 
had been offering four years of college work, this stamp of approval, 
together with the suggestions recently offered by the Bureau of 
Education in the Oklahoma public-school survey, has caused us 
to view the work of the upper two years in the college course with a 
keener sense of responsibility than formerly. 

With this recognition has arisen the additional responsibility 
of training students more specifically for high-school teaching. 
At present, practically all of the students receive training, for either 
elementary-school or high-school teaching, in the elementary train- 
ing school. A preparatory department is maintained in the East 
Central State Teachers College, and a few of the students receive 
practice-teaching credit for teaching overflow classes in this depart- 
ment, but as yet no definite teacher-training high school has been 
organized, and no definite plans have been formulated for the 
theoretical or practical training of high-school teachers. 

While it is recognized by the authorities of the teachers’ 
colleges in Oklahoma that there may be objections to teachers’ 
colleges or normal schools offering preparation for high-school 
teachers, it is felt that these are insignificant in comparison with 
the advantages and demands for such courses. Accordingly, 
serious attempts will be made during the ensuing year to establish 
specific training facilities for the preparation of students for high- 
school teaching. 

As viewed by the Oklahoma authorities, some of the more potent 
general reasons why teachers’ colleges offering four years of college 
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work should provide facilities for the training of high-school teachers 
are: 

1. Specific training of a theoretical and practical nature is 
necessary for prospective high-school teachers if adequate results 
are to be secured by them in the most economical manner. 

2. The rapid increase in the number of high schools and high- 
school students and the consequent enlarged demand for high-school 
teachers have made it imperative that other agencies besides the 
universities and the private and denominational colleges be utilized 
in the training of teachers for secondary schools. This idea was 
emphasized by Judd and Parker a number of years ago. The 
following statement was made by them: 

The enormous increase in the number of high schools during the last two 
decades makes the training of teachers for them a very serious problem, and it 
is quite possible that in some states the careful development of special facilities 
for training high-school teachers by the normal schools will be a part of the 
solution.* 

3. Universities and colleges have signally failed in providing 
practical facilities for the training of high-school teachers, and 
available evidence indicates that this work has not been considered 
by them of very great significance.’ 

4. The atmosphere around a teachers’ college, the faculty, the 
student body, and the community are all sympathetic with the 
teaching profession and conducive to the proper training of a 
teacher. Opposite conditions exist in a great many colleges and 
universities, where the teaching profession is not infrequently 
unduly criticized and the student of education is often looked upon 
in pity and disdain. 

5. Many graduates of two-year courses in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges begin teaching immediately in high schools, and 
practically all graduates of the four-year college course secure 
positions immediately in high schools. This condition exists 
whether or not the prospective high-school teacher has had training 
for high-school teaching. 


t Charles Hubbard Judd and Samuel Chester Parker, Problems Involved in Stand- 
ardizing State Normal Schools, p. 99. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 12, 1916. 
Washington: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 

2 Raymond A. Kent, “University Preparation of Teachers for High Schools,” 
School Review, XXVII (March, 1919), 172-85. 
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6. Many teachers’ colleges have been training high-school 
teachers for a number of years and have been very successful in 
this work. The heads of ninety-one teachers’ colleges, now members 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, have pledged 
themselves to the principle that teachers’ colleges exist for the 
training of teachers of every grade, rural, elementary, and high 
school. 

7. It is the opinion of an ever increasing number of educators 
that the preparation of teachers for secondary schools is as much 
a function of the teachers’ college as the preparation of any other 
type of teacher. 

In order to determine the exact nature and extent of the prepara- 
tion of students for high-school teaching in teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools, a questionnaire was sent to the president of each 
such institution in the United States. One hundred and eighty- 
seven questionnaires were sent out, and replies were received from 
126 institutions, representing every state with the exception of 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 

The summary given in Table I is based on replies from fifty-nine 
teachers’ colleges offering four years of college work and fifteen 
teachers’ colleges offering three years of college work. The replies 
indicate that three-year or four-year teachers’ colleges are main- 
tained in twenty-nine different states. Replies from four-year 
teachers’ colleges were received from twenty-three different states 
and from three-year institutions from six different states. 

The answers to the questionnaire reveal that the types of training 
high school maintained by the four-year institutions are as follows: 
junior high school, seventeen; senior high school, three; junior and 
senior high school combined, eleven; traditiona! four-year high 
school, five; and local city high school, eight. This indicates that 
the modern junior-senior type of organization prevails. The same 
condition exists with reference to the training high schools in three- 
year teachers’ colleges where eight out of eleven are of the junior 
high school type. 

In answer to the question, “What professional courses other 
than those in practice-teaching and observation are offered for the 
purpose of affording theoretical training for prospective high-school 
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teachers?” the replies from the three-year and the four-year 
teachers’ colleges included the following courses most frequently: 
History of Education, Educational Tests and Measurements, 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING THE PRESENT FACILITIES 
AND THE PREVAILING PRACTICES IN TRAINING STUDENTS FOR 
Hicu-ScHoot TEACHING 


Four-YEAR 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


THREE-YEAR 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


No 


No 
Answer 


No 
Answer 


Is a training high school maintained? ._ 
Should two-year normal schools train high- 
school teachers ? 
Should four-year teachers’ colleges train high- 
school teachers ? 
Preparatory department in your institution ?.. 
: ~ separately from the training high 
ool ? 
pecial director of the training high school? . 
pee of the training high school in addition 
to the director? 
Dieta of the training high school > director 
of the elementary schoo! 
Regular college faculty mem 
vision in the training high 
in separate building from 
main c 
Training ‘hig an in separate building from 
elementary training school? 
Practice-teaching required in both training high 
school and elemen' training school for 
high-school certificate 
| allowed for previous 


teaching experi 

Opportunity y afforded a practice-teaching in 
special subjects 

Practice- ing cms allowed for teaching 
preparatory classes? 

Recommend graduates for high-school posi- 
tions who have practice-teaching in 
the training high schoo 


Number of critic teachers —— in the 
high 1 


ember of semester hours of practice-teaching 
— for high-school certificate 

Num of semester hours credit necessary 
before is allowed in the 
training high schoo! 

Percentage of neue graduates securing 
a. positions immediately after 

uati 

Percentage of three-year graduates securing 
positions immediately after 
gradua: 

Percentage of four- year graduates securing 
high-school immediately after 
graduation 


° 


° 


— 
Yes | mm ves | No | 
44 15 Ir 4 
10 44 5 ° 15 . 
57 ° 2 15 ° ° 
20 30 9 9 5 I 
10 7 3 5 ° 
29 5 4 7 
23 16 5 7 2 2 
25 14 5 6 3 2 
30 II 3 10 ° I 
14 18 12 6 5 ° 
16 14 14 4 7 ° 
8 30 6 I 7 3 
13 30 I 3 6 2 ; 
37 4 3 7 I 3 
10 13 21 3 4 4 
8 27 9 2 6 3 
Range Average Range Average 
40-700 178 40-500 195 
2-15 7-5 13 
20-110 81 17-60 48 
o-50 14 
50-100 92 
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Methods of Teaching “‘High-School Subjects, Secondary-School 
Organization and Administration, Principles of Teaching, General 
Psychology, and Adolescent Psychology. Other courses mentioned 
were: Principles of Secondary Education, Psychology of High- 
School Subjects, Educational Sociology, History of Secondary 
Education, Current Educational Problems, General Education, 
Methods of Study, Philosophy of Education, Principles of 
Curriculum-making, Mental Tests, High-School Tests, Junior High 
School, General Principles and Methods, Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, School Supervision, and Social Studies. 

Two-year normal schools are not attempting to train high-school 
teachers. Only four of fifty-two such institutions maintain a 
training high school, and no others intimated that this sort of work 
is being done. Three of these training schools are junior high 
schools, and one is a senior high school. None of the administrators 
of the two-year normal schools believe that the training of high- 
school teachers in general is a function of such institutions. Only 
five of twenty-five believe that the training of junior high school 
teachers should be undertaken by normal schools. On the other 
hand, twenty-four of the twenty-five administrators of two-year 
normal schools answering the question favor the idea of four-year 
teachers’ colleges training high-school teachers. Five per cent of 
the graduates of two-year normal schools secure positions in high 
schools immediately after graduation. 

According to this study, a large majority of the three-year and 
the four-year teachers’ colleges are now offering both practical and 
theoretical training for high-school teachers, and administrators 
of these institutions are practically unanimous in the opinion that 
one of the prime functions of these institutions is the training of 
teachers for secondary schools. Of the four-year institutions, 
74.6 per cent maintain separate training high schools; 81.5 per cent* 
of the authorities believe that two-year normal schools should not 
attempt to train teachers for any type of high school, while 100 per 
cent believe that the training of high-school teachers is an important 
function of a four-year teachers’ college. A special director of the 


t The percentages here given are based on the total number of replies to the 
particular question. 
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training high school is found.in 25.6 per cent of these institutions, 
and a principal of the training high school in 59 per cent of the 
schools. In 64.1 per cent of the institutions which maintain a 
training high school, the director is also director of the elementary 
training school. A tendency is noted, however, to place the training 
of high-school teachers under the general direction of a director of 
secondary education. Regular college faculty members assist in 
the supervision of instruction in the training high school in 73.2 per 
cent of the institutions. With reference to practice-teaching in the 
training high school, the average number of semester hours required 
is 7.5, and the average number of semester hours credit necessary 
before practice-teaching is begun is eighty-one. In 69.8 per cent 
of the teachers’ colleges, no credit in practice-teaching is allowed 
for previous experience in teaching. Ninety and two-tenths per 
cent of the teachers’ colleges afford opportunity for practice-teaching 
in the newer special subjects; 56.5 per cent do not give credit in 
practice-teaching for the teaching of classes in the preparatory 
department, and 77.1 per cent refuse to recommend a candidate for 
a high-school position unless practice-teaching has been done in 
connection with the teaching of high-school subjects. Of the stu- 
dents completing only a two-year college course in ‘ese institutions, 
only 14 per cent secure positions in high schools immediately 
thereafter, while 92 per cent of the graduates of the four-year 
college course begin work the following year as teachers in high 
schools. 

These percentages, as is evident from the table, indicate in a 
general way the conditions and practices prevalent in the three-year 
teachers’ colleges. 

Summing up the results of this study in a slightly different 
manner, it is apparent that the typical American teachers’ college 
or normal school is administered by authorities who are convinced 
that an important function of the teachers’ college is the training 
of high-school teachers. In conjunction with our typical three- 
year or four-year teachers’ college is maintained a training high 
school, organized along the lines of our modern junior-senior type 
of school, for the purpose of providing observation and practice- 
teaching privileges for prospective high-school teachers. 
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The typical training high school is under the general supervision 
of a director of the training department and is under the more 
direct supervision of a principal; the actual instruction and the 
supervision of the prospective teachers are in the hands of seven 
critic or supervisory teachers, assisted and advised by the regular 
members of the college faculty. This typical training high school 
is not maintained in a separate building but in the main college 
building or in the building occupied by the elementary training 
school, is provided with separate study halls, classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories, and has an enrolment of 178 pupils. 

The typical prospective high-school teacher must do two and 
two-thirds years of college work before she is permitted to do 
practice-teaching in the training high school. She must then teach 
one class each day for a period of twenty-seven weeks, for which 
credit to the extent of 7.5 semester hours is given. This prospective 
high-school teacher is not required to teach in both elementary and 
high-school training departments, does not receive credit in practice- 
teaching because of previous experience as a public-school teacher, 
is not recommended for a high-school position unless practice- 
teaching has been done in the training high school, has an opportu- 
nity to do practice-teaching in the newer special subjects as well as 
in the traditional subjects, receives no practice-teaching credit for 
teaching overflow classes in the preparatory department, pursues 
theoretical courses in History of Education, Educational Tests and 
Measurements, Methods of ‘Teaching High-School Subjects, 
Secondary-School Organization and Administration, Principles 
of Teaching, General Psychology, and Adolescent Psychology, and 
secures a position as a teacher in a public high school immediately 
after graduation, 

Much has already been accomplished by the teachers’ colleges 
in providing adequate facilities for the training of high-school 
teachers, and yet it is obvious that only a beginning has been made. 
Lack of serious attention to this vital problem on the part of practi- 
cally all educational institutions in the past has certainly been 
extremely costly to the state. Recent studies" indicate that the 

« C. O. Davis, “The Training and Experience of the Teachers in the High Schools 
Accredited by the North Central Association,’ School Review, XXX (May, 1922), 
335-54- 
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ordinary high-school teacher has had little specific training, in con- 
nection with the technique of teaching, of either a practical or a 
theoretical nature which might be of any considerable worth. 
Modern tendencies in secondary-school organization and adminis- 
tration, in curriculum-making, in the personnel of the student body, 
and in an ever widening field of psychological thought and knowl- 
edge make it imperative today that the beginning high-school 
teacher enter upon her work trained specifically for her job. That 
the authorities of teachers’ colleges and normal schools have recog- 
nized this problem is evidenced by the fact that in their Declaration 
of Principles, at the meeting of the Department of Normal Schools 
of the National Education Association in 1912, are embodied the 
following significant features: 

1. The twentieth-century normal school is dedicated to higher education, 
with the special function of supplying teachers for the rural schools, the ele- 
mentary schools, and the high schools. 

2. It will try out its graduates as to their ability to teach and manage schools 


by such a period of practice-teaching as will settle the case beyond peradven- 
ture.’ 


There has been a rapid growth in the number of teachers colleges 
(from one in 1890 to ninety-one in 1922), in the number of Bachelor’s 
degrees granted (6,440 in the last ten years and 1,128 in 1920=21), 
and in the attendance in the four-year college courses in these insti- 
tutions (12,016 in 1921-22), These facts, together with the fact 
that already in thirty states high-school teachers are being trained 
in teachers’ colleges, prove that the light of a new day in the training 
of prospective high-school teachers is rapidly dawning, The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges is now actively engaged in 
the standardization of courses, and it is the unanimous opinion 
among the administrators of these institutions that the preparation 
of teachers for secondary schools is one of the essential functions of 
a teachers’ college, 


* First Yearbook of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, p. 11. Greeley, 
Colorado: J. G. Crabbe, Colorado State Teachers College, 1922. 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Manuals of high-school administration.—The rapid development of high 
schools in all sections of the United States has created for the departments 
of instruction in the different states many new problems of administration. 
The fact that high schools are so directly related to colleges has necessitated the 
establishment and maintenance of standards for high-school work. Inasmuch 
as standards of work are influenced by physical conditions, such as building 
accommodations, laboratory equipment, and libraries, as well as by the quali- 
fications and the training of teachers, the teaching load, and the length of 
class periods and of the school term, the responsibility for maintaining high 
schools of quality has come to be assumed by the state as well as by the local 
community. 

As an aid to school boards, superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
maintaining necessary and desirable standards of high-school work, a number of 
state departments of public instruction have published manuals setting forth 
specifically the various standards to be met and offering helpful suggestions 
regarding the teaching of subjects and the administration of high-school prob- 
lems. 

Three recent publications‘ of this sort merit the attention of high-school 
teachers and principals at large. In general, the manuals are similar, although 
they differ in the scope of the problems treated and in the method of organiza- 
tion. The specific standards for high schools in the respective states are set 
forth; programs of studies for junior and senior high schools are discussed; the 
controlling aims and objectives of the different subjects are stated; and com- 
ments are made on classroom methods and management. For the especial 
benefit of the principal, administrative problems are rather fully discussed, and 
many concrete suggestions are made regarding the proper direction of the school. 

The benefit of such publications to the high schools of a state cannot be 
thought of in terms of the printing cost. Much of the information therein 


* Manual for High Schools. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1922. Pp. 142. Maryland High School Standards, Maryland School 
Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2. Baltimore, Maryland: State Department of Education, 
1923. Pp. 266. Ohio High School Standards (Junior and Senior). Prepared by Walton 
B. Bliss. Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1923 [revised]. Pp. 176. 
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contained could not be obtained by individual teachers or principals without 
considerable sacrifice of time and expense. To have at hand a manual of stand- 
ards, replete with concrete suggestions and helps, should mean a great deal to 
anyone engaged in professional work. It is to be hoped that departments of 
education in other states will recognize the importance of rendering similar 
service to the teachers and principals of their secondary schools. 

W. C. REAVIS 


Continuation education.—There is probably no point in the developmental 
experience of boys and girls where they are more in need of direction and super- 
vision than at the time of leaving school and early work adjustment. It is 
with the belief that the school has a certain amount of responsibility for service 
to young people during this tempering period of employment that the part- 
time school has come into existence. 

Mr. Smith in his survey of part-time schools' has brought together material 
which shows the scope, character, and effectiveness of part-time education in 
selected centers. The study is based on material secured through personal 
visits and investigations by the author in twenty-six cities ‘distributed over 
seventeen states, supplemented by reports from ten foreign countries in which 
one or more cities were visited by a special representative of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The report gives attention to administration, 
objectives, standards of accomplishment, and the selection and organization of 
subject-matter. The section devoted to part-time schools in foreign countries 
brings together pertinent information concerning legislation, administration, 
and instructional practice in the countries of Europe most actively interested 
in part-time schools. This material is of especial value for comparative 
study because of the interpretation secured through personal interviews with 
a large number of educational leaders in the countries visited, 

It is not surprising that the survey shows wide divergence in practice in the 
major administrative and instructional activities inquired into. As a matter 
of fact, a similar survey of practice in connection with elementary and secondary 
education would reveal anything but uniformity in practice. It is, however, 
a bit disturbing to find some school officials reporting that “‘there is no organized 
method of arriving at what is needed” in instructional materials. Such an 
attitude is especially hazardous when carried over into the part-time school 
which is forced to operate under serious time restrictions. The report through- 
out shows not only a wide range of practice but an equally wide range of pro- 
fessional interest on the part of those who are supposed to be responsible for 
the development of the part-time schools. 


*H. B. Smith, Part-Time Schools: A Survey of Experience in the United States 
and Foreign Countries, with Recommendations. Bulletin No. 73, Trade and Industrial 
Series, No. 22. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1922. Pp. 
xii+462. 
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Even a superficial study of the findings will convince the reader that the 
author is justified in his conclusion that the ultimate success of the part-time 
school must be largely dependent on favorable public opinion and sympathetic 
support. It is indeed difficult to see how any school is to succeed under the 
administration of a superintendent whose interests are only lukewarm, with 
teachers who are only partly trained, with pupils who are convinced that their 
enforced attendance is an imposition, and with parents and employers who 
oppose rather than support part-time education. Why not assume that the 
author’s conclusions are sound and that these schools cannot succeed until some- 
one really wants the service proposed? If such an assumption were to be 
accepted as a basis for part-time education, it would necessitate the abandon- 
ment of a number of the schools and courses now attempting to function. One 
is prompted to ask if the criticism being leveled at this important branch of 
educational service is valid in the absence of conditions which would make 
possible even a modicum of functioning. Those who contemplate the extension 
of part-time education would do well to pursue the course proposed by Mr. 
Smith. Those who seek valid explanations for difficulties experienced in the 
past will find this survey a convenient and reliable source of information. The 
report is constructive and points the way to an effective program of part-time 
education. 

E. T. FILBey 


A revised Shakesperian manual.—The busy student who desires a compact 
reference book for Shakesperian study will welcome the revised edition of 
McSpadden’s Shakesperian Synopses.1 In addition to the synopsis, there are 
for each play notes on the date of the writing, the date of publication, and the 
sources. These notes are completed in each case with a selected quotation 
from some famous Shakesperian critic. 

Unlike most of its kind, this book is printed in good, clear type—large 
enough not to prove a strain on the eyes. The work is that of a careful student— 
the notes are accurate and complete, and the synopses give an excellent idea 
of the various plots. The chief weakness of the book lies in the fact that the 
author indicates some interpretation of character, although his discussion of 
the plays is in no sense intended to be critical. The reviewer notes, for instance, 
the following sentences: “He communicates this wish to his wife, a cruel, 
unscrupulous woman, and their joint desire develops into a plot against the 
king” (Macbeth, p. 266). ‘Because of the news and of the dread task to which 
he is commissioned, Hamlet is seized with a species of madness, perhaps largely 
feigned, whereby he may cloak his designs” (Hamlet, p. 276). Since many 
Shakesperian students differ with the views expressed in these quotations, would 
it not be better to omit them and thus avoid any statement that might prejudice 
the reader? In spite of this obvious defect, the book is valuable and useful. - 


MarTHA JANE McCoy 


t J. Walker McSpadden, Shakesperian Synopses. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1923 [revised]. Pp. xvit+322. $1.50. 
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Treasure for high-school girls—For thirty odd years Sarah K. Bolton’; 
well-known book has given information, pleasure, and inspiration to thousands 
of young girls. Revision* seemed necessary to the publishers because of 
many changes which have occurred in the lives of the women whose biographies 
are given. It also seemed wise to add to the list such names as Jenny Lind, 
Frances E. Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, Helen Keller, Jane Addams, and 
Susan B. Anthony. 

In view of the fact that present-day literature is surfeited with severe 
criticism of modern girls and women, it is refreshing to find a book in which are 
portrayed women who have carried through big tasks—women who have proved 
their vigor and energy but who have retained their womanliness—women who 
have solved big social problems and remained charming and feminine. 

The sketches are concise and comprehensive. There isa charming intimacy 
in the book and an easy conversational style. These features, combined with 
the attractiveness of the volume, the large, interesting type, and the excellent 
portraits, should appeal to any reader, young orold. The detail is not so great 
that the inspiration of the character is lost. As the reader finishes each sketch, 
he is left with a very definite impression of the deeds, achievements, and will 
of a woman who by service gained a place of distinction in the history of the 
world. The group of women is very representative, including authors, poets, 
educators, journalists, singers, painters, nurses, sculptors, preachers, lecturers, 
and physicians. 

The author has done well in inspiring—not preaching—in presenting the 
basic truths of life without becoming sentimental, and in teaching the seriousness 
of life without being morose and depressing. 

EtsrE M. SMITHIES 


Types of teaching.—A number of chapters of special interest to teachers in 
junior high schools are found in Professor Parker’s new book? on types of teach- 
ing. For example, in the chapter on “Skillful Silent Reading” there is provided 
a much-needed analysis of the principal types of silent teading which may be 
carried on in the various school subjects, together with practical examples 
illustrating methods of practicing pupils in each type. In the chapter on 
“Understanding Social Life” is an account of the manner in which the study 
of community life, history, geography, literature, and applied science may best 
be organized so as to enrich the pupils’ insight into contemporary civilization. 
The chapter on “Civic-Moral Ideals and Efficiency” opens with ten examples 
of moral training which vary from an elaborate account of a seventh-grade 
teacher’s drive against cheating to an account of the use of score-cards for 
rating pupils’ civic-moral qualities. The chapter on “Problem-Solving” 

* Sarah K. Bolton, Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923 [revised]. Pp. vi+326. $2.00. 


2 Samuel Chester Parker, Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+586. $2.00. 
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clarifies the meaning of “problem” and “project,” analyzes the problems of 
everyday life, illustrates problem-solving methods at the junior high school 
level by means of a seventh-grade geography lesson, and presents a series of 
rules for practicing pupils in problem-solving. 

In addition to these rather unique chapters, the book contains chapters 
dealing with handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, harmless enjoyment, and learn- 
ing to communicate ideas. The text is full of specific examples from the work 
of skilled teachers. These are supplemented by reports of scientific investiga- 
tions which have helped to determine the best methods of teaching the various 
school subjects and of directing the various types of learning involved in these 


subjects. 
W. C. Reavis 


Twelfth-grade social science.—That there is a demand for instruction in the 
social, political, and industrial problems of contemporary life is evidenced by 
the numerous textbooks published on modern problems and by the recent 
legal enactments of certain states requiring that such courses be offered at the 
high-school level. 

A new textbook! is, therefore, a welcome addition to the field, especially 
since it presents a new method of approach. The first five chapters are devoted 
to the presentation of cross-section views of the economic and social life of 
primitive society of the Greeks and Romans, of medieval society, and of the 
economic and social developments following the Industrial Revolution. The 
contributions, as well as the defects, of each of the periods are clearly developed, 
and the nineteenth-century social legislation is treated in detail. 

Our modern industrial organization, with its problems and maladjustments, 
receives adequate treatment. Following the account of the development of 
our economic system there are chapters on “‘Social Control,” “Immigration,” 
“Taxation,” “Poverty,” “Crime,” “‘Training for Citizenship,” “‘Problems of 
Rural Life,” ‘“‘Present-day Problems,” and “Foreign Relationships.” Each 
chapter is followed by a list of ‘‘Supplementary Readings” and ‘Search Ques- 
tions and Problems.” A four-page bibliography is made up largely of books 
on the high-school level. 

The text does not contain the usual formal Preface; in its place we find 
an illuminating statement addressed ‘‘To the Teacher” and another addressed 
“To the Pupil.” The latter “is intended to be used as a part of the initial 
lesson of the course” (p. vi). The content of the book is predominantly 
economic in character. The style is clear, although somewhat heavy in 
parts. An even balance between theory and fact, between exposition and 
description, between statement of economic principles and citation of their 
applications in modern life, is one of the prominent features. The authors’ 
attempt to introduce a social-science vocabulary seems to meet a felt 


tFrances Morehouse and Sybil Fleming Graham, American Problems. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+568-+-xxx. 
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need. The use made of graphs and charts with suggestions for completing 
them to date, together with the “‘Search Questions and Problems,”’ will chal- 
lenge the attention and interest of high-school pupils. Such materials should 
provide excellent opportunities for the development of civic skills as well as 
for the inculcation of a scientific attitude toward current problems. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the painstaking care on the part 
of the authors in checking source materials both in publications and in present- 
day business institutions. The sound, constructive, and far-reaching programs 
of reform recommended throughout the book should help to direct the pupils’ 
thought in solving problems. This text should find wide use in twelfth-grade 
modern problems courses. 


W. G. Kiwmer 


An elementary French text.—Nothing could indicate more clearly the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with present methods of teaching French than the con- 
tinous stream of introductory French texts which are being published. The 
text by Downer and Knickerboker presents a very serious attempt to produce 
something that should satisfy those teachers who realize the wide discrepancy 
between the tremendous efforts put forth and the meager results obtained. 

This text is a steel gray volume of pleasant aspect. It consists of a phonetic 
introduction; a main body divided into one hundred lessons; a section contain- 
ing songs, fables, and proverbs; five verb appendixes; vocabularies; and an 
index. The normal lesson consists of the following elements. There is first 
the traditional vocabulary containing from eleven to twenty-three French 
words with their English equivalents. Next there are ample and well-selected 
examples of the grammar principle under consideration, which is stated in 
English just after the examples. After this comes a fairly connected passage 
of French. The lesson ends with various assimilative exercises mostly of the 
direct-method type, though every fifth lesson, which is a review lesson, contains 
English sentences for translation into French. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. Typographically, it is a credit to both the authors and the publishers. 

One would not hesitate to classify this book as a grammar method were it 
not for the direct-method assimilative exercises at the end of each lesson. The 
material of the book is obviously arranged for the definite purpose of teaching 
French grammar. The initial appeal is to the analytical faculties; then the 
various resources of the direct method are called in to give practice in the mate- 
rial thus explained. The lessons are not interlocked. There is some reworking 
of material, but the enchainment is not such that the omission of one lesson 
would necessarily make it impossible for the student to understand the next 
lesson. For instance, the omission of Lesson 53 in no way interferes with 
the learning of Lesson 54, as none of the vocabulary reappears. 


* Charles Alfred Downer and William Edwin Knickerbocker, A First Course in 
French. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xii+428. 
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The problem of pronunciation is treated by the phonetic method. Exposi- 
tion and drill on matters phonetic are confined to the introduction, which is 
clear and concise. The authors are to be commended on the liberal use of the 
phonetic symbol throughout the book to indicate the pronunciation of the 
words, not only in the vocabularies of the individual lessons, but in the general 
vocabulary at the end of the book. It is strange that the authors, who appear 
to be firmly convinced of the value of phonetics, did not go a step farther and 
explain it in the solution of the grammar problem. Taken all in all, phonetics 
is an important accessory to the method. 

The treatment of the problem of vocabulary would be considered quite 
traditional were it not for the fact that frequently a picture stands at the head 
of the lesson illustrating the vocabulary to be learned. The words are generally 
well chosen, though the logical connection of one French word to another is not 
apparent from the treatment. The quality of French in the illustrative mate- 
rial shows decided improvement over some of the more widely used texts. 
Approximately 1,400 words are involved in the reading matter. 

The point of view must be the deciding factor in one’s reaction to the 
amount of grammar given. This text covers the whole field very thoroughly, 
even going as far as treating the uses of the subjunctive, present and past, and 
the verb in its entirety. The authors have used the traditional grammatical 
nomenclature as well as the three conjugations. Not only is the grammar 
explained in English, but the questions thereon are also in English. The 


explanations are clear and complete, and the illustrations are well chosen; 
the grammar units are well defined, though not necessarily in sequence. 

The authors have done a careful and commendable piece of work. It will 
appeal more to the advocates of the grammar method than to those favoring 
the direct method. It should be used more in the senior high school than in 
the junior high school. 


ArtHur G. BovéE 


An American program of physical education.—For nearly a generation we 
have been striving to develop a constructive program of physical education in 
America which would adequately meet the ever larger and more varied respon- 
sibilities of the school for the physical development and welfare of children. A 
beginning was made in some of our city schools by borrowing from Europe the 
gymnastic drills of a school system dominated by ideas of formal discipline and 
military training. Modifications were made from time to time both in theory 
and in practice as various influences, such as the athletic, playground, and 
recreational movements, made themselves felt in American life, but, in general, 
public opinion never became fully aroused to the need of a nation-wide program 
of physical education until the findings of the war-draft examinations were 
given publicity in 1917-18. 


j 
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A recent report! of Clark W. Hetherington to the Commission on Revision 
of Elementary Education, of the National Education Association, is the first 
attempt to formulate a comprehensive program of physical education designed 
for American schools. The program is not conceived as a thing apart, but in 
relation to the social problems and educational principles involved in general 
education. To be sure, physical education has its specific objectives different 
in emphasis from those of other subjects in the curriculum, but the large, ulti- 
mate objective of all education—better preparation for citizenship—is con- 
stantly kept in the foreground. 

The report is submitted in three parts: “The Sociological Status of Physical 
Education,” “The Objectives of Physical Education,” and ‘The Program of 
Physical Education.” Part III is developed in four phases: (1) a program in 
big-muscle or physical-training activities, (2) a program in character, morals, 
and manners based on the inherent values of the physical activities and right 
standards of adult leadership, (3) a program in teaching hygiene or health, 
and (4) a program in the control of health conditions. 

Mr. Hetherington’s report merits the thoughtful consideration of all 
persons engaged in education. While it deals primarily with physical education 
at the elementary-school level, the principles treated apply equally well to the 
secondary field. 

W. C. REAVIS 


A philosophic appeal for spiritual education —From a professor of philosophy 
in the University of Rome comes a suggestive book? made up of a series of 
lectures to the teachers of Trieste. Says the author in his chapter on the 
“Tdeal of Education”: “Education .... must always be moral, always 
spiritual, always philosophic” (p. 239). In previous chapters he discusses the 
meaning of the “‘spirituality of culture” as opposed to the materialistic idea. 
He holds that the apotheosis of “Science” in the schools of today cramps the 
spiritual freedom of education and results in a methodology which materializes 
culture and engenders “mental torpor and sloth of the heart.” 

On the philosophic theory that the objective world resolves itself into a 
multiplicity which finds its unification in the spirit of man, the author postulates 
his doctrine of the unity of education, which is the central thesis of the book. 
It is impossible, he believes, to separate intellectual training from moral 
training or any other kind of training. For it is a// education, and instruction 
“which is not education is not even instruction” (p. 187). This principle of 
unity carries over also into the teaching process. There can be no divisional 


* Clark W. Hetherington, School Program in Physical Education. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. xii+132. $1.00. 

2 Giovanni Gentile, The Reform of Education. Translated by Dino Bigongiari. 
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line between instructional ability and disciplinary ability. ‘I maintain,” he 
says, ‘‘that were it possible for the teacher definitely to enthrone . . . . disci- 
pline in his school, all his work were done” (p. 173). 

Professor Gentile’s purpose is to “‘arouse reflection” on the problem of 
education. He points to the danger of determinism and pleads for a spiritual- 
ized culture. He also warns against over-routinizing and over-methodizing 
the process of education. 

For the average reader, The Reform of Education will not have great appeal 
because of the characteristically tortuous, even if logical, behavior of the 
author’s mind. Professor Gentile condemns the practice, in the presentation 
of school subjects, of “considering the abstract as something substantial, 
and of reducing the concrete and the particular to the subordinate position of 
the accessory” (p. 185). The style of treatment which he pursues throughout 
the entire series of lectures is essentially philosophic abstraction and is subject 
to the same disparaging criticism which is justly recorded against the con- 
ventional treatment of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. At frequent intervals 
the philosophic mind reveals itself in such induction-coils of verbiage as the 
following: The subject cannot think itself, because if it did, it would split into 
the duality of itself as thinking and itself as thought (p. 117). 

The author’s concluding statement offers a compact summary in fairly 
characteristic phraseology: 

For it is the function of education to enable the centralizing unity of the reflective 
spirit to become articulate and varied through the multiplicity of life and of experience, 
which is the actuality of the spirit itself. Opposition to all abstractions, in behalf of 
the concrete spirit and of liberty—that is our educational ideal [p. 250]. 


Roy IvAN JOHNSON 


An English text for colleges—‘The purpose of this collection of essays is 
twofold: first, to widen the student’s range of interests; and, second, to furnish 
him with up-to-date material for talking and writing,” such is C. Alphonso 
Smith’s claim for his new book.t The thirty-five essays in this collection do, 
indeed, appeal to a great variety of interests. There are essays on philosophy, 
science, literature, education, ethics, and social and national problems by 
authors who are recognized authorities in these fields. With the exception of 
the first essay, ‘Thinking for Oneself” by Arthur Schopenhauer (1851), they 
are of recent date; in fact, twenty-two of them represent 1921 or 1922 publica- 
tions. 

Throughout the book is evident a realization of the fact that college is not 
a preparation for life but a four-year slice of life during which the student must 
participate in the affairs of the day. Mr. Smith has shown excellent judgment 
in his selection of essays. In addition to making the student a more intelligent 


tC. Alphonso Smith, Essays on Current Themes. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. vi+468. 
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and progressive citizen, they will, no doubt, develop a taste for essays, and they 
will, certainly, prove an introduction to other works of the authors represented. 

A unique feature of the book is its self-teaching quality. In notes never 
longer than two hundred words, the author introduces each essay with stimu- 
lating suggestions for the student’s approach. These are in the nature of 
advertisements—sometimes based on an anecdote; sometimes, on a clipping 
from a daily paper—all written with the one purpose of “selling” the essay. 
They are excellent examples of vigorous salesmanship, which will make a strong 
appeal to the student and will furnish inspiration to the instructor using the 
book. 

MARTHA JANE McCoy 


The world’s greatest industry.—‘ Relate every lesson to something in the 
life of the child, so that he may see the application and usefulness of the lesson, 
and how it concerns him Teach all subjects, wherever possible, from 
actual objects to be accurately observed and described by the pupils themselves. 
Cultivate every hour in every child the power to see and describe accurately.” 
With these words of Dr. Charles W. Eliot as the underlying pedagogical prin- 
ciples, Henry Jackson Waters has written a textbook? on agriculture which, 
from the standpoint of simplicity and practical application, easily takes first 
rank among the many textbooks on elementary agriculture. 

The nature of the subject-matter may well be indicated by the seven general 
topics considered in the following order: (1) farm crops, (2) soils, (3) animal 
husbandry, (4) poultry, (5) the garden, (6) the orchard, and (7) farm business. 
Each chapter is introduced by a pertinent and timely quotation from some 
famous author. At the end of each chapter a number of practical exercises, 
and field studies are outlined. At the close of the book is an Appendix which 
sets forth a series of interesting and valuable score-cards. Six full-colored 
plates, together with many other excellent illustrations, make the book clear, 
interesting, and teachable. 

The book shows at the turn of every page that the author has lived the 
life of the farm and is giving the reader first-hand information which can be 
acquired only through actual contact with the things that have to do with the 


world’s greatest industry. 
O. D. FRANK 


Planning a school-building program.—The success of survey methods in 
the field of education has stimulated the application of this form of technique 
in the solution of specific school problems. An example of the use of the survey 
method in the field of school buildings appears in a recent report,? by M. G. 
Neale and S. B. Severson, on the school-building situation in Duluth. 

*Henry Jackson Waters, Elementary Agriculture. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. x+350. 

2M. G. Neale and S. B. Severson, A School Building Program for the City of Duluth, 
Minnesota. Duluth, Minnesota: Board of Education, 1922. Pp. 94. 
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This survey was conducted, at the request of the Duluth Board of Educa- 
tion, by the Department of Education of the University of Minnesota with 
the co-operation of the administrative staff of the Duluth school system. The 
first part of the report deals with an inventory of present conditions made by 
means of a score-card. It provides the necessary basis for future planning and 
and is followed by a discussion of general and specific recommendations relative 
to remodeling and enlarging individual school buildings. A “reasonable esti- 
mate” of the general trend of the population in Duluth during the next two 
decades follows, an attempt being made to show the parts of the city where 
the population is likely to increase or decrease and to determine the probable 
number of school children who will need to be provided for in each of the school 
districts. On the basis of the findings, a definite building program covering 
a period of two decades is proposed. 

The data in the report are concisely presented by means of tables, charts, 
figures, and maps. In plan and organization, the survey is, on the whole, 
similar to other building surveys. 

F. L. Schwass 
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